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Mantelets for Girls from 7 to 13 Years old, Figs. 1-6. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Manteter ror Girt From 8 To 10 Years oxp. This 
mantelet is made of light brown ladies’ cloth, trimmed with brown velvet rib- 
bon three-fifths of an inch wide. The neck of the mantelet is finished with a 
standing collar of the material. : 

Figs. 3 and 4.—ManTever ror Girt From 11 To 13 Years op. This 
mantelet is made of the same material as the dress, that is, of light brown 
poplin, and is trimmed with a box-pleated ruffle of the material. Cover the 
seam made by sewing on the ruffle with a bias strip of the material one inch 
and one-fifth wide; on this strip sew braid as shown by the illustration. To 
make the mantelet, cut of the material and brown alpaca lining from Figs. 36 
and 37, Supplement, each two pieces, and from Fig. 38 one piece. Join the 
back and side pieces according to the corresponding figures; then join the 
back with the fronts on the shoulders from 3 to4. Sew the mantelet together 
from 4 to * on Figs. 37 and 38, and join with Fig. 37 from : to *, each a 

band of poplin. These bands 
are closed under the fronts in 
adjusting the mantelet. Set 
on the trimming, finish the 
neck with a standing collar 
made of the material and lin- 
ing. The mantelet is closed 
with hooks and eyes. 

Fig. 5.— MANTELET FOR 
Girt From 10 To 12 Yrears 
op. This mantelet is made 
of granite cashmere, and is 
trimmed with a side-pleated 
ruffle and ends of the material. 
Cut from Fig. 39, Supplement, 
after joining on the piece turn- 
ed down in Supplement, two 
pieces, and one piece from 
Fig. 40. Sew up the seam in 
the back, join the shoulder 
seams, -and face the mantelet 
all around, except the neck, 
with a strip of granite silk an 
inch and three-fifths wide. 


Furnish the front with 





Fig. 1.—MAnTELET For GIRL FROM 
8 To 10 YEARS OLD.—FRonrT. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


is on flats, or in parts of houses, 


variety of a large capital, had better betake themselves to some of the smaller 
towns, as Heidelberg or Darmstadt. Here they will find hotels or boarding- 
houses, where they will be welcome as boarders by the month or season, at 
a rate much less than that demanded of passing travelers. It will be more 
economical, however, and comfortable, especially if there is a young family, 
to hire apartments, and to sustain an independent household. We would 
recommend, by all means, if the length of residence should justify it, the 
renting of unfurnished rooms. The charge for the furnished is disproportion- 
ately high, and the furniture is often so frail and rickety as to be constantly 
liable to breakage and derangement, for which, of course, the tenant has to 
pay. ‘Thearticles, moreover, 
picked up here and there, are 
rarely homogeneous in form, 
color, or texture, and are a 
constant worry to an orderly 
eye. The casualties are so 
frequent, and the compensa- 
tion demanded so exorbitant, 
that we have often suspected 
that the arm-chairs and loun- 
ges, the lamps and sugar- 
bowls, were so many man- 
traps, with their dangers art- 
fully concealed by a little var- 
nish or cement, to catch the 
unwary. The best plan is, 
undoubtedly, to buy one’s 
own furniture, and this, in all 
its varieties, can be bought at 
a moderate price, and gener- 
ally disposed of after a few 
years’ careful service at a de- 
duction from the original cost 
less than what the hire of 
more ugly and less convenient 
articles would have amount- 
ed to. 

The common mode of liv- 
ing in the towns of Germany 
Each floor is a 


hooks and eves. Face the part which constitutes 
the trimming along the outer edge, except the 
neck, with a strip of the material four-fifths of an 
inch wide, and trim it with a side-pleated ruffle as 


complete residence within itself, with kitchen, of- 
fices, and all attached. The staircase leading to 
the street door is common to the different occupants, 
but each floor forms as distinct and private a dwell- 








shown by the illus- 
tration. Arrangethe 
upper edge of the 
trimming part in 
pleats, bringing X on 
@, baste it along the 
neck of the mantelet 
according to the cor- 
responding figures, 
cord both together, 
and sew on a side- 
pleated ruffle, as shown by the illustration. Finally, fasten three ends 
of cashmere under the trimming part, as shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 6.—MAntTreLet For GIRL FROM 7 To 9 
YEARS oLp. This mantelet is made of light gray 
barathea, lined with gray silk. The trimming con- 
sists of black velvet ribbon four-fifths of an inch 
wide and a bow of black velvet at each side of the 
mantelet, 


Fig. 2.—MAnTELET FoR GIRL FROM 8 TO 
10 Years orp.—Back.—{See Fig. 1.] 





LIVING IN GERMANY. 
HOUSES AND RENT. 
HERE is an ever-increasing number of Amer- 
4 ican people who are taking refuge from the 
high cost of living of their own country in the more 
economical life of Europe. Ofall parts of the Con- 
tinent Germany is destined to become the especial 
favorite, from the simplicity yet refinement of its 
social habits, its intellectual activity, the oppor- 
tunities it offers for education, the cheapness of la- 
bor, and consequent low price not only of neces- 
saries but luxuries, the general healthfulness of its 
climate, and the charms with which the taste of 
the people for music, the fine arts, gardening, and 
out-door enjoyment has endowed all its public 
places and resorts. 

Even the metropolitan cities of Germany, as com- 
pared with those of the United States, are much 
cheaper. The cost of living in strangers’ style, at 
strangers’ prices, in the most fashionable hotels of 
Vienna, Berlin, and Hamburg is not much more 
than one-half of that in the great caravanseras of 
New York, Philadelphia, - and Chicago. In the 
smaller capitals of Munich, Dresden, and Stuttgart 
it is less. To fully appreciate, however, the eco- 
nomical advantages of living in Germany, Ameri- 
cans must throw off as soon as possible their char- - 
acter of travelers. 

__ Those who propose to reside for a year or more 
im Germany, and can dispense with the stir and 


Fig. 5.—MantTevet ror Girt 
FROM 10 To 12 YEARS OLD, 


For pattern see Supplement, 
No. XIL, Figs, 39 and 49. 



















Fig. 4.—MAntTELET For Girt From 11 
To 13 Years orp.—Backx.—{See Fig. 3.] TELer For Giru 
For pattern see Supplement, No, XI., 

gs, 


ing as a self-contained 
house. Any disadvan- 
tage such an arrange- 
ment may have—but 
we know of none—in 
regard to domestic 
privacy is more than ; 
‘aeons bene er Fig. 3.—ManTELET FOR GIRL FROM 11 To 

é sonia tchs 13 Years orp.—Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 
greatly diminishing 
the expense of rent to For pattern see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 36-38. 
each tenant. It has 
the further advantage, moreover, of requiring fewer servants. The 
town houses are generally built of three stories, affording convenient 
residencgs for that number of families. The second, termed the bel 
étage, is ordinarily considered the best floor, 
but has seldom any greater advantage over the 
others than its position and the little additional 
height of its ceilings and walls may be supposed 
to give it. An addition is made to the rent in 
consideration of this presumed superiority. The 
third-floor is, notwithstanding, esteemed by many 
as decidedly the best, since having only the gar- 
ret or servants’ rooms above, its quiet is less likely 
to be distuibed by noise on the upper floors or 
the stairs of the common hall. It, moreover, has 
the advantage of a more extensive out-look, and 
this in certain situations, in Heidelberg, for ex- 
ample, where the views are so attractive, is great- 
ly valued. 

The great saving in the item of rent will be 
appreciated by all who have paid their $1500, 
$2000, $8000, and perhaps more hundreds and 
thousands of dollars a year, according to their 
requirements, for houses in New York, when they 
find that they can hire dwellings of equal con- 
venience, in the most attractive quarters of a 
German town, for one-fifth of these sums. We 
know of a gentleman who lets his house in New 
York for $4000 a year, and now has his family 
equally accommodated in a suite of handsome 
apartments in Dresden at an annual expense of 
$600. We know of another who, while tempo- 
rarily residing in our costly city, paid $200 a week 
for his rooms and board in the Fifth Avenue, and 
at this time is charged only that sum a month at 
Munich for better apartments and a more luxu- 
rious fare. Again, there is a family at Heidel- 
berg which we find installed in handsome apart- 
ments in the Andage, the finest quarter of that 
picturesquely situated town. Each of the five 
windows, which front ina row the broad avenue, 





Fig. 6.—Man- 


FROM 7 To 9 
YEARS OLD. 
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looks out upon clumps of trees, plantations, 
flower beds, and shaded walks, which, after wind- 
ing in and out through a wide level of park, as- 
cend the acclivities of the surrounding hills of 
vineyard and ‘wood. ‘The grand old Castle of 
Heidelberg lies in dignified ruin within full view 
on the left, and you see every where the eaves 
and roofs of tasteful villas and neat cottages 
showing above the overlapping of the heights and 
through the openings between the trees. Here 
is certainly attractiveness of position, and the 
interior gives indication of all the essentials of 
comfort. The apartments consist of one large 
saloon with three windows, four bedrooms, a 

hall, kitchen, and the necessary offices, 
pi a the whole third flat, or story. In ad- 
dition there are two attic bedrooms, a large 
cellar, and the use of a garden. For all this 
only $240 a year are paid! ‘The furniture, which 
seems to include every thing required by a family 
accustomed to regard most even of the luxuries of 
life as necessaries, cost in all, including an abun- 
dant supply of linen, precisely $1000! Adding 
twelve per cent. of this sum ($120) for annual 
wear and tear of the furniture to the $240 paid 
for rent of the apartments, we have $360 in all 
as the yearly cost of a well-situated and con- 
veniently furnished dwelling. ‘This inexpensive 
residence gives fuller satisfaction to the require- 
ments of comfort and luxury, and the exigency 
of respectability, than could be obtained from any 
furnished house in New York at $2000 a year; 
yet Heidelberg has the reputation in Germany 
of being a dear place. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, May 20, 1871. 








Ye Our next Number will contain a new 
and elegant Lady’s Traveling Suit, of which the 
Cut Paper Pattern will be published ; together with 
numerous other useful and beautiful illustrations, 
and a choice variety of reading matter. 

tar Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain numerous patterns and illustrations of La- 
dies’ and Children’s Dresses, Paletots, Fichus, 
Blouse -Waists, Fackets, Hoods, Collars, Under- 
Sleeves, Cuffs, etc. ; several beautiful new Parasols, 
and tasteful embroidery patterns; Fewel Cases, 
Nets for boiling Fish, Mats for Dogs, Tic .s, Ro- 
Settes, etc., etc. 

Yr We would call the attention of our readers 
to the Advertisement on page 319 of this Number, 
containing the complete list of the Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published by us. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Rouge. 


Y DEAR MEDORA,—When I said to 

one of your friends the other morning 
that I had never seen you look more fresh and 
blooming than you did the evening before at 
the madrigal concert, she smiled, and said 
nothing. But when I asked her whether she 
had remarked the peculiar rosiness of your 
cheeks, she smiled still more. And when, as- 
tonished, I asked again, and more urgently, 
if she had observed the exquisite color, she 
laughed outright as she answered, ‘‘ One dollar 
a cup.” Now an old and unmarried gentle- 
man who has cherished a great many of his 
early ideals does not readily think ill of any 
woman, and it was only after several minutes 
of silence and painful doubt that I could bring 
myself to ask the question which her words ir- 
resistibly suggested—‘* Do you mean to insin- 
uate that Medora paints her cheeks?” Your 
friend raised her eyes deprecatingly, shrugged 
her shoulders a very little, and answered, ‘‘ Of 
course she paints.” 

In the French memoirs, indeed, I had read 
of rouging, and I knew that actresses paint 
their cheeks, and I had even seen the eyelashes 
and the nail-tips of Oriental women which had 
been touched with kohl and henna; but that 
lovely young women around me here, walking 
upon the Avenue, and driving in the Park, act- 
ually rub rouge upon their cheeks, gave me a 
shrih of surprise and sorrow. When I left 
your friend it was with curiosity morbidly ex- 
cited. As I passed a group of prettily dressed 
young women, I looked at them eagerly, but 
my eyes were not so delicately trained that I 
gould determine whether their color was false. 
But I did remark that their ears were bored, 
and hung with metal and jewels, like savages, 
so that I could not but feel that the same sav- 
age instinct might lead them to paint them- 
selves, like the Indians, and I was sorry that I 
could not see their arms, to discover if they 
were tattooed. I observed, however, that the 
rings were hung in the flesh of the ears only, 
and not in that of the nose, where they would 
be still more conspicuous, : 

Indeed, your friend’s remark had so poison- 
ed my mind that all the pretty women who 
passed suggested the most painful doubts. If 
their color is false, what is true about them? 
If I can not believe in their cheeks, may I 
credit their hair? I asked myself, regretfully ; 
or are they mere masquerading figures, of 
whose real grace and charm and beauty there 
are no means of knowing? As I walked on 
with my mind fall of rouge, as it were, I met 
a young gentleman who had just been at the 
exhibition of the Academy, and he began to 
speak of some of the pictures, and among them 








Boughton’s “* Last Rose of Summer,” so ardent- 
ly that at last I involuntarily asked him, ‘“ Was 
itadollara jar?” He looked at me in surprise, 
as if I had lost my wits suddenly, and, remem- 
bering myself, I said to him, “I beg your pardon, 
but really you put so much rouge into your con- 
versation that I incautiously asked you the 
price. Don’t be offended; but since I have 
learned that a young friend of mine paints her 
cheeks, I seem to discover rouge every where.” 

The young gentleman smiled, and left me. 
He thought I was a little crazy. But I know 
that he rouges his conversation, And it is not 
to me only that he does so. He will repair 
this evening to the house of a certain maiden, 
who, I sincerely hope, does not paint her 
cheeks. He will sit by her side in the twilight 
in the remotest corner. You, perhaps, Medora, 
can imagine what he will say. But can you 
tell whether his words will not be rouged ? 
Can you be sure that after long years, when he 
is no longer a wooer, and when the scene has 
changed to his own house, his own family, and 
his own daily, busy life—can you be sure, I 
say, that the young woman—no longef young 
—will not turn upon him and say, ‘“‘ When we 
sat together in the summer evenings long ago, 
when we were lovers, and not yet married, you 
talked the swift hours delightfully away, and 
my heart listened with all its faith. It be- 
lieved your words, Sir—pah! they were paint- 
ed an inch thick! All that rose-bloom of pas- 
sionate eloquence was rouge only! Your con- 
versation was false as a ballet-dancer’s com- 
plexion.” My dear Medora, I fear that the 
dame would be in the right, and that the man 
who rouges his talk is no more honest than the 
woman who colors her cheeks, 

If what your friend told me be true, and yon 
do make that fair face of yours—yes, and its 
very fairness itself—a lie, I do not wonder that 
I see Byron and Swinburne lying upon your 
table. ‘Their inkstand is a rouge pot. They 
redden their lines into falsehood. They tint 
with alie. It is not a genuine and noble emo- 
tion that glows upon their page; it is a painted 
passion. But why blame them, for how hard 
it is to escape! If you paint your cheeks, my 
dear Medora, it is because you wish to produce 
a certain effect upon the public. Your public, 
indeed, is @ private circle. It is a drawing- 
room. It is Mrs. Grundy’s set. But you 
rouge for them. And what is the author’s 


public? It is a larger circle than that you ap- 
peal to. But his desire is, like yours, to affect 
them. He, too, would produce a certain im- 


pression, and he too has recourse to the rouge 
pot. 

I go to the theatre, and I am told that I 
shall see the mirror held up to nature. But 
that must be done in obedience to the rules of 
art. It is Shakespeare’s ‘‘King Henry the 
Eighth,” perhaps, that I am to see, and while 
the orchestra plays and the curtain is not yet 
raised I please myself with a picture of what 
the scene should be. ‘‘Of course,” says my 
neighbor, ‘* Miss Jones, who acts Queen Katha- 
rine, will rouge her cheeks. She must do that, 
or there would be no effect at this distance. 
Undoubtedly she must paint her cheeks.” The 
music stops and the curtain rises, and present- 
ly Queen Katharine enters. Her cheeks are 
rouged. Rouged? ‘They are plastered with 
paint. Her face is a-rigid mask. The color 
positively seems to drip upon her dress, But 
as she advances in her part I observe that it is 
not upon her dress only that it drips. The en- 
tire text of the part, and all her action, and all 
her tones, are equally rouged. They are hid- 
eously smeared with paint. It is no more the 
poetry of Shakespeare, or the movement and the 
music of human life, than the stage upon which 
she stands is the solid earth. And then I per- 
ceive that as you, Medora, rouge your cheeks 
for effegt, so for effect the whole delivery of the 
drama is rouged, and that the false color on 
the actress’s cheeks is only the emblem of the 
false color spread over the play. 

My dear Medora, I begin to think your 
rouged cheeks very venial, for I take up my 
newspaper, and again I behold a mere smear 
of rouge. I attempt to read the news; but it 
has all been colored according to the fancy of 
the purveyor. Here is a significant fact deli- 
cately shaded out of sight. There is an unim- 
portant detail made absolutely scarlet or crim- 
son. If I turn to the editor’s comment, it is 
all rouge again. This remote and improbable 
influence is vehemently overstated. ‘That ob- 
vious and menacing conclusion is lost in con- 
temptuous silence. You color your cheeks to 
produce the most favorable effect possible. My 
diligent friends in the newspapers color their 
facts and remarks for the same purpose. In 
your case and in theirs, it is not the truth that 
we see, but-only what somebody is resolved that 
the truth shall seem to be. 

Your friend said that your color cost one 
dollar a cup. But I wonder, dear Medora, if 
your Conrad—attorney and counselor at law— 
if he ever observes with apprehension your re- 
splendent complexion and asks a few questions 
about it, will also reflect that if you use color 
by the delicate cup, he uses it by the barrel and 
the hogshead? I heard him in one of his re- 
cent arguments in court. Now, my dear Me- 
dora, if I may venture to fancy you at your 
mirror, equipping yourself for conquest, I can 





see you with deft and delaying hand touching 
your primed finger-tip to your cheek as a bird 
swiftly dips and lightly skims in the shining 
pool; and the effect is so subtile and so rare that 
the most incredulous judgment hangs poised 
between perfect nature and transcendent art. 
But Conrad, whom I saw producing his effect, 
was like the whitewasher with his pails and 
brushes. He dipped the brush and laid it, sat- 
urated and reeking with the wash, upon the 
surface he was treating. It was all coarsely 
apparent. There was no illusion. And when 
Iremonstrated, he said: ‘‘ Why, that is my busi- 
ness! That is what I am paid for, to make 
my side seem white and the other side black. 
It is not the fact that I care about, but to make 
the appearance conform to my assertion and 
intention.” If ever, therefore, Conrad com- 
plains that he could almost believe your cheeks 
are rouged, tell him that your object is not to 
show your cheeks as they are, but.as you wish 
them to be, in order that you may be thought 
young and beautiful. And if he asks with hor- 
ror who taught you so immoral a lesson, reply 
to him: ‘Conrad, thou art the man!” 

But, my dear Medora, my mind was so full 
of the poison instilled by your friend’s remark 
that I could not avoid it even at Saint Rain- 
bow’s. I observed as I entered that the spires 
were wood carved, and painted to resemble cut 
stone: “Pah! rouge! rouge!” I exclaimed, 
with such ardor that Mrs. Carbuncle looked 
at me as if I had publicly denounced her, and 
Mr. Carbuncle bristled up to me in the most 
belligerent manner to know if I intended to 
insult his wife. ‘‘Good Heaven! Carbuncle,” 
said I, “I don’t know her.” But as I reflected 
upon the sham towers, and saw you, Medora, 
beyond Mrs. Carbuncle, I could not help add- 
ing, ‘But it does smell dreadfully of paint, 
doesn’t it, Carbuncle?” He merely glowered, 
and went into church. I listened to the ser- 
mon very attentively; but the simple truths 
which I had hoped to hear were so preposter- 
ously rouged with the preacher’s rhetoric, and 
with his scarlet and crimson theories, that I 
turned away, and my eyes fell upon neighbor 
Grab. His face had the most humane and be- 
nevolent aspect conceivable. “Tis only rouge, 
I said to myself; the hard-hearted old fellow 
paints his face with a soft expression. Joel 
Snoar, in the corner pew, had propped his 
head with the face toward the pulpit, as if list- 
ening intently. But Joel was fast asleep. 
Rouge, again, I said. And just as the preach- 
er ended, as I was afterward told, a prodigious 
description of the torments to which we were 
all hastening, I exclaimed so energetically, as 
I saw Mrs. Grundy herself aping devotion, 
** Rouge! rouge!” that all the sleepers snd- 
denly awakened and glared at me as a moral 
monster, and the preacher, after sermon, prayed 
especially for Sabbath-breakers and profaners 
of the temple. 

Thus you see, dear Medora, that the result 
of my hearing your friend’s remark is the dis- 
covery that the verb ‘‘to rouge” is conjugated 
in all the numbers and persons: ‘‘I rouge; 
thou rougest; he rouges. We rouge; ye or 
you rouge; they rouge.” If we could only put 
it in the past tense! 


Yours, An OLp BacHELor. 











THE “CIRCUS” WORLD. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 
N the country, where every sound must give 
an account of itself, the early stillness of 
summer mornings is sometimes broken by a 
protracted clatter. The noise assaults your 
ears long before it makes any impression on 
your soul, ‘‘buried in sleep.” Then you be- 
come slowly aware that it is not a steady, level 
ado, but a rattling that swells and sinks and 
swells again in a series of disturbing culmina- 
tions; and presently you comprehend that a 
procession of some sort is going by, and you are 
wide awake in an instant. Processions are not 
so common in the country that they can be suf- 
fered to hide their light under a bushel. The 
household is suddenly set astir—every window- 
blind opened far enough for curious eyes to 
peer out, and for the bright, fresh, dewy morn- 
ing topeerin. The barefoot milk-boy is slowly 
sauntering by, his newly scoured tin pail resplen- 
dent in the sunshine, and his wide eyes fixed on 
the clatter, just rounding the knoll beneath the 
elms: one, two, three, four pairs of horses, as 
different from the sober steeds in yonder pasture 
as silk from stuff—gay, high-stepping horses, 
that look as if the map of the world had been 
wrapped around them for skin, the continents 
tinted roan, the seas in white; and behind them 
long two-story wagons, like boxes on wheels, 
gayly painted, fast closed. But we know it is 
the circus, and that those gorgeously colored 
boxes inclose a howling wilderness of bears and 
tigers, and that somewhere along the road, at 
some auspicious hour, some happy. person will 
see the elephant; but we must content our- 
selves for the present with the pretty little pony, 
and the grand chariot which contains such 
members of the ‘‘troupe” as are not driving 
the horses or stretched out prone, dead asleep, 
on the tops of the howling boxes. A very 
sleepy circus it always is at this time of the 
morning; but it sets the whole village wild 
with enthusiasm. 





Then the handbills come and add fuel to the 
flame. And the county paper takes up the 


. parable, and flares out with chariots and horse- 


men—and horsewomen too—in every attitude 
of danger and daring, and the odds are you go, 
If you have children, you say it is to please the 
children. If you have none, you say it is to see 
the crowd. But it isn’t. It is to see the cir- 
cus. You feel a little shamefaced to march up 
and buy a ticket of the man who has made an 
office of the rear of his wagon, but you do it, 
Hosts of minor tents have colonized in the yi- 
cinity of the mammoth tent, and on their can- 
vas sides picture to you in vivid colors and 
flaunting capitals the attractions of the Two 
Interesting Idiots from Australia, Remarkable 
Double-Headed Girl—Is She One, or Is She 
Two? The Calculating Pig, or The Giantess 
of the Hebrides. But you shun side issues 
and plunge at once into the lions’ den and take 
heart, For no loud advertisement nor mon- 
strosity of drawing can conceal the fierce mag- 
nificence of a lion, the treacherous softness of 
a panther, the graceful beauty of the leopard, 
They circle their impatient round—the free, 
wild, fettered things—and bring into this mean 
arena the grandeur of Numidian wildernesses, 
Before them the keepers walk back and forth 
in dingy scarlet coats, reciting to their ever- 
shifting audiences choice bits of natural history 
with an impassive face and a monotonous voice 
that make the growling and roaring of the oth- 
er beasts seem oratorical and intelligent. Here 
is the huge white polar bear, draggling his long 
hair on the floor, and panting with heat, in 
spite of the four hundred pounds of ice.where- 
with he is daily blockaded, and the hogsheads 
of water that keep him constantly wet. Alas! 
the ice-chest and the shower-bath are but a sorry 
tepid substitute for the arctic floe that his hot 
blood leaps and longs for. Here is the prowl- 
ing hyena—that ghoul among beasts, that hor- 
ror of ingenuous youth, till the same tender 
hand which turned Henry VIII. into a fond 
husband, and Judas Iscariot into a too zealous 
loyalist, touched the hyena too, and white- 
washed him into a roving sanitary commission 
prosecuting its good work by moonlight. Here 
in the middle of the tent lie the camels, mild 
and ugly; and immediately the white sands of 
the desert stretch around us, and the damsel 
Rebekah, lithe and blithe and very fair to look 
upon, stands once more by the well of Nahor 
at the evening-tide, and down from Gilead 
comes a cavalcade of Midian merchants, bear- 
ing spicery and balm and myrrh. ‘Slow 
coaching,” young America would say; but 
when Ahasuerus sent out all swiftly a decree to 
revoke the bloody edict of Haman, “hastened 
and pressed” by the love and the terror of his 
young Jewish queen—Esther the beautiful, and 
brave as beautiful, and wise as brave—the cam- 
els and young dromedaries held their heads 
high among his post-horses. Was it three 
thousand of such sturdy cattle as these that 
Job’s stables held? Round such tawny, home- 
ly necks did Zebah and Zalmunna hang their 
golden ornaments? and is it from this coarse, 
ungainly hair the wonderful shawls are woven 
and broidered, not for an age, but for all time? 
And if, as my lord keeper affirms, it takes one 
hundred and fifty pounds of meat every day to 
feed a baker’s dozen of lions and tigers, on 
what enemy’s country could Job have foraged 
to keep his stalls from famine, even if his mews 
were as piously inclined as our nineteenth cen- 
tury beasts, who have unanimously agreed to 
keep the Sabbath-day by an unbroken fast? 
No feeding in this circus on Sunday! Let the 
compilers of our Sabbath manuals take notice. 
Whether it is for the health of their bodies or 
the subjugation of their souls doth not appear; 
but it would seem as if Sunday must be a rath- 
er long day to them, with not even the solace 
of a curious stick to stir up their sides and 
their solitude. 

And here is that mountain of animated na- 
ture, the elephant. Is he an elephant? Is he 
not a mass of baked mud that lived once among 
the megatheriums and ichthyosauruses, when 
life was big and slow and pokey, and has come 
down to us by mistake, as one born ont of 
due time? Certainly he seems here very much 
out of time and place. He is so utterly un- 
beautiful! and he appears to know it, poor fel- 
low, and looks meek and deprecating out of 


’ those small, sidewise, modest eyes of his. What 


straight, ungraceful legs! what a short, useless 
neck ! what an unwieldy head! And why will 
they make him dance, when dignity is his only 
role? And what does an elephant think of be- 
ing made to climb up and stand on a tub just 
large enough to give room to his four feet—if 
an elephant can be said to have feet, where the 
appearance is that his legs have simply come to 
an end? 

Before you have had time enough to see the 
baby elephant, who is but half as homely as the 
other, because only half as big ; or the baby lion, 
who is as fierce at heart as his jungle-born papa ; 
or the ostrich, who ‘‘can carry a full-sized man 
on his back, and run nine miles an hour,” says 
the exhibitor in his measured monotone—and 
I know one man with whom I should like to see 
him try itand lose his way; or the quills upon the 
fretful porcupine; or the always funny monk- 
ey—you must go in to see the ‘‘ performance, 
which does not, perhaps, rank among the high 
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arts, but which is often a good deal higher than 
is quite comfortable to look at. Indeed, it seems 
to me more wonderful for men and women to 
perform such riding feats than for the great 
God to make an elephant or a rhinoceros. It 
is harder to defy law than to organize law. Na- 
ture established gravitation; but she must es- 
tablish something. Ifa stone does not go down 
when it is dropped, it must gosomewhere. But 
having made a point of putting people down, 


Nature must feel astonished to see those circus-. 


riders stay up. The broad-saddle riding is not 
so incomprehensible. Any body could ride 
standing on a soft saddle as big and flat as a 
table, and perhaps make shift to jump through 
a hoop in the air, since the horse, though gal- 
loping, gallops slowly withal. But when it 
comes to riding without any saddle at all, and 
riding two horses at a time, and standing 
straight up on them both, and a woman stand- 
ing straight up on you, and all sweeping around 
together in a dizzy whirligig—why, you can’t 
do it. 

And here they live and grow together for 
years and years—little lions and leopards and 
little men and women—in a world of their own; 
and you know, perhaps, as much about the one 
as about the other. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


UNDRESSED SILKS. 


MONG the few new fabrics of the season is 

one especially worthy of mention. ‘This is 
undressed silk, a fine Lyons gros grain without 
the dressing that gives stiffness and most of its 
lustre to gros grain. It has the natural demi- 
lustre of the silk, is very soft, does not spot or 
rumple, and will not cockle from dampness. It 
may be made up as dressily as the silk pongees, 
and is admirable for sea-side costumes and ele- 
gant traveling suits. ‘There are two qualities— 
the Catelan, and a heavier article called Breda 
silk. It is imported in all the stylish colors— 
tan, tea-color, fawn, écru, the frog-colors, and 
Frou Frou brown. ‘The price is $2 25 a yard. 


PONGEES AND FOULARDS. 


A less expensive material in the pale summer 
tints is pongee foulard—a light, silky fabric, with 
serge twill, and soft enough to drape like cash- 
mere. ‘The twill gives promise of more service 
than is usually found in frail foulards. It is 
three-quarters of a yard wide, worth $1 25 a 
yard, in every shade of gray, buff, and brown. 
Fine Lyons pongee, almost as dressy as silk, is 
$2 a yard, and twenty-four inches wide. More 
attractive still is the real India pongee, in its un- 
bleached natural color, thick and substantial, yet 
light, cool, and pleasant to the touch. This 
elegant fabric costs from $2 to $2 50 a yard. 
The striped pongees, also new, have inch-wide 
stripes like satin on plain pongee of the same 
shade. In plum-color, tea, and London smoke 
these are considered very stylish for costumes, 
The prices range from $2 to $2 75. 


LYONS POPLINS. 


Lyons poplins are almost as handsome this 
season as expensive Irish poplins. The cord is 
not as even and large as in Pym’s best, but the 
fabric is the same, and the light quality more 
pleasant for summer wear, while the cost is only 
$1 or $1 25 a yard. The colors are as perfect 
as in rich silks, the tea and Frou Frou shades 
being especially desirable for suits. 


SUMMER SILKS. 


Three dollars a yard is asked for the best sum- 
mer silks—white grounds with penciled stripes 
of black or a color. The qualities sold for $2 
are warranted not to spot, and very pretty-look- 
ing silks, alike on both sides, are shown for 
$1 25. ‘The silks of still lower price so largely 
displayed in the early part of the season are not 
to be had now. 


BLACK GRENADINE, 


Small-meshed grenadines are used this year in 
preference to the large square meshes so long in 
vogue. Iron grenadine, well twisted, strong, and 
three-fourths of a yard wide—the most conven- 
ient width—is sold for 75 cents a yard. This 
makes a pretty show, and retains its color almost 
as well as finer goods. Glossy silk grenadines in 
armure figures cost from $1 to $2. 

Black silks at $1 25 a yard are commended by 
merchants as good enough for wearing under 
grenadine. These light silks answer very well 
for under-skirts beneath grenadine; but experi- 
ence teaches that they are not substantial enough 
for waist linings. A thick gros grain for $2 or 
$2 50 is really better economy. We deprecate 
also the fashion of making a separate silk under- 
skirt, as it is difficult to get the silk and grena- 
dine skirts the same length; besides, grenadine 
is not strong enough to support the heavy, full 
flounces now worn. It is far better to make a 


black silk skirt, and use up all one’s grenadine in 


putting flounces on the silk, making them extend 
far above the edge of the over-skirt or polonaise. 

Most elaborate flounces are put on grenadine. 
An instance of this is an apiron-polonaise suit made 
at one of the best French houses. The black silk 
skirt had around the bottom a bias ruffle of silk 
over an eighth of a yard deep. This ruffle was 
Not meant to show, but to hold out the grenadine 
flounce above it. This grenadine flounce was 
straight, scantily gathered, two fingers deep, and 
edged with a two-inch bias ruffle. Lapping over 
this was a similar flounce cut in large scallops, 
with a large box-pleat between each scallop. The 
heading was a grenadine ruche and a standing 
frill, A lengthwise bow of gros grain was on 





each pleat. The very long apron-polonaise was 
cut precisely like that illustrated in Bazar No. 
13, Vol. 1V., except that two darts were taken 
in front, and deeper seams were made under the 
arms and behind, fitting the garment closely to 
the figure. The trimming was a bias frill two 
inches wide, headed by a ruche. ‘This surround- 
ed the garment, trimmed the coat sleeves, and 
was arranged on the apron in the way shown in 
our engraving. The waist lining of silk extend- 
ed just to the hips, the skirt of the polonaise be- 
ing unlined. In this exquisitely made suit the 
grenadine seams were pressed open, and bound 
with thin silk ribbon to prevent raveling. French 
modistes charge from $150 to $200 for such cos- 
tumes. Bias grenadine flounces are usually 
hemmed on the outside, not bound. A plain 
and stylish finish for bias rufiles is a tiny fold of 
the dress material showing above a half-inch 
hem turned up on the right side. To do this 
the seams joining the widths of ruffling must be 
reversed near the lower edge; then lay the edge 
of the ruffle in a narrow fold or tuck, and, sew- 
ing through three layers, fasten this fold to-the 
ruffle. Turn up on the outside your binding or 
hem, the piping fold will reveal itself, and the 
whole must be secured in its place by slip stitch- 
es concealed beneath the hem. ‘This is tedious, 
but so pretty that it repays the time and trouble 
of making it. Kilt pleats, alternately of gros 
grain and grenadine, are also used for trimming. 
Many flounces are also edged with narrow feath- 
ery lace, either thread or guipure, and very often 
only an imitation lace. For dressy black grena- 
dine costumes, to be worn at watering-places, in 
the carriage, or at home, black lace two or three 
inches wide is placed over white lace—either 
coarse Valenciennes or Bruges—or over pleat- 
ings of white Swiss muslin edged with narrow 
patent Valenciennes. 

We repeat that the linings of corsages are not 
cut down low, leaving the neck and arms merely 
covered by grenadine. Southern readers object 
to thick high linings of thin dresses, but, with the 
neck pointed low and the sleeves made open, 
the dress is not warmer than when clinging gren- 
adine is brought in contact with the skin. At 
all events, this fashion prevails, even for organdy 
muslins. A black and white organdy made for 
a Saratoga outfit, either for the house or street, 
has an apron-polonaise and single skirt trimmed 
with fluted ruffles headed by puffs strapped 
with black velvet. The high, close corsage is 
lined throughout with white linen. Black vel- 
vet bows looped the skirt and ornamented the 
half-flowing sleeves. The skirt lay on the 
ground a quarter of a yard. Modistes charge 
$30 for these cool, fresh-looking suits. They 
are very frail, however, and will scarcely bear 
washing, but may be worn a long time without. 
Suits of gray English barége similarly made have 
three straight flounces edged with very narrow 
pleatings of lilac barége and patent Valenciennes. 
Another favorite trimming for suits is a single 
flounce three-eighths of a yard wide, the upper 
eighth held in flat side pleats, the lower part 
hemmed and flowing free from the skirt. 


TROUSSEAU FOR MAY. 


A trousseau, just finished for a bride going 
abroad, has many beautiful garments. The bri- 
dal dress is white silk with orange flowers. The 
bride-maids’ dresses were one pink, the other 
blue silk. A white tulle flounce three-fourths of 
a ydrd deep, piped with the dress silk, surround- 
ed the train. The long tulle over-skirt had a 
deep hem piped with silk, and was caught up by 
sprays of the sweet pea. ‘The corsage, pointed 
back and front, and laced behind, had deep 
Pompadour squares filled with tulle puffs. The 
long graceful train was rounded and made to lie 
smoothly on the floor without a single fold. The 
straight back widths, exceedingly long, were 
pleated into the side seams near the top to make 
them very bouffant. The white muslin trained 
skirt worn beneath had ample deep flounces, 
starched very stiff to support the dress train. 

A lovely dinner dress for the bride was French 
gray silk trimmed with pale rose pink silk. 
The demi-train had a graduated flounce out- 
lining a court train. This flounce was gathered 
in front and box-pleated on the train. It was 
headed and finished with bias bands piped with 
rose-color. <A tablier trimming was six crescent- 
shaped bands, finished with bows, arranged to 
show a rose-colored lining. ‘The basque had a 
deep-pointed back with pleated drapery, also 
showing the contrasting silk. A duchesse collar 
of rose silk edged with black lace. A reception 
dress of ciel blue silk had two white crape 
flounces, very deep, and pinked. The upper 
part of the skirt formed a bouffant puff. Half- 
high basque, and sleeves ruffled to the elbow. 
One of the prettiest walking suits was black and 
white striped silk, made with polonaise and 
flounced skirt. 

The traveling dress to be worn on the steamer 
was of green English water-proof. The skirt had 
a broad flounce trimmed above and below with 
points of green silk. ‘The plain, long over-skirt 
was edged with silk points. The postilion- 
basque had coat sleeves, and was trimmed to 
simulate a vest. Worn over this was a loose 
paletot with flowing sleeves, the garment lined 
throughout with green silk. A circular of the 
same water-proof, with a pretty hood, was also 
provided for wearing on deck. A second travel- 


- ing dress, to be worn on the Continent, was ashes- 


of-roses poplin trimmed with dark brown silk. 
The skirt was flounced; the pclonaise was sim- 
ply hemmed, and had a wide silk facing down 
the front fastened by bows. Added to this styl- 
ish over dress was a jaunty jacket of the poplin, 
lined with silk, and finished up the back and 
sleeves by bows. A morning wrapper for use on 
the steamer was of light French flannel, made 
loose, so as to be easily gotten into when sea- 
sick, and accompanied by a cape and hood for 
going on deck. 





SUMMER BONNETS. 


The latest importation is of bonnets direct 
from Paris, made by Virot and other familiar 
names. They are chips of rare fineness and 
Leghorns, much larger than any gypsy bonnet 
yet worn, with indented head pieces broad 
enough for brims of round hats. They look very 
odd when hanging in a milliner’s room, but are 
very stylish when properly worn. One of these, 
marked $50, is of chip, with Nile green gros 
grain ribbon two inches wide knotted around 
the crown. Two paler green ostrich tips on the 
head piece fall on the crown, while below this 
are streamers of black lace. The face trim- 
ming is a black lace ruche with leaves purpled 
by the frost. Ribbon strings to tie under the 
chin, Another is trimmed with white ribbon and 
feathets, and has pale green sprays in the face 
trimming. A third has a China crape scarf of 
pale lavender, with black and white ostrich tips. 
A torsade of the crape makes the face trimming. 
Black dotted net strings, edged with white lace 
under black. 

Elegant Leghorns for more elderly ladies are 
trimmed with black gros grain piped with palest 
écru, and ostrich tips of the two colors. 

A novelty from Virot’s is of black grenadine, 
with square meshes laid plainly on the frame 
and piped with black gros grain. Moss-rose- 
buds form the face trimming, and a deep man- 
tilla veil completes the bonnet. 

The loveliest round hat from the same house 
is a round crown and narrow rolled brim cover- 
ed with two shades of China crape in the violet 
tints: price $50. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames DieDEN; VirFOLeT; GepNney; and Pace. 











PERSONAL. 


THE amount of physical labor and travel per- 
formed by the bishops of the Episcopal and 
Methodist churches is almost incredible. The 
statistics of the Episcopal Church show that the 
average life of a bishop is but fifteen years. They 
are literally worked to death. Bishop WHIPPLE, 
of Minnesota, has almost broken down in his 
work. Bishop LirTLesoun, of Long Island, does 
the work of half a dozen clergymen. He has his 
robes on on Sunday six and even seven times. 
Of the fifty-two Episcopalian bishops, thirty- 
three have been consecrated during the last 
twelve years. 

—JOHN RuskIN, who seems to lose his head 
when he forsakes art for politics, recently de- 
clared that it would be better that the people 
of Europe should perish than that they should 
become tainted with American ideas. With what 
disgust and alarm, then, must this enthusiastic 
admirer of medieval notions observe the prog- 
ress of American literature among those very 
people! Here is Dr. Joun W. DRaPer’s “ His- 
tory of the Intellectual Development of Europe,”’ 
in Russian, printed, in two handsome volumes, 
at St. Petersburg—an honor accorded to only one 
other American book, ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’ 
Translations of Dr. DRAPER’s work have also ap- 
peared in French, German, and Italian, and a 
handsome edition, in two volumes, has been pub- 
lished by Bett & Datpy'in London. Transla- 
tions of his ‘“‘ History of the Civil War in Amer- 
ica’’ into French, Russian, and German are also 
in course of preparation. Mr. RusKIN will find 
his outcry against the influx of American ideas 
quite as vain and ridiculous as Mrs, Partington’s 
battle with the Atlantic Ocean. 

—Lady BuLwER, whose name is seldom seen 
nowadays in the public prints, is said to have 
written a religious novel illustrating the con- 
version of a fashionable woman of the world 
through a long series of afflictions. It is entire- 
ly unlike “Bianca Capello,” ‘Chevely,” and 
other of her ladyship’s earlier works. 

—A letter from Paris, just received from Mr. 
W. PEMBROKE FETRIDGE, the author of “ Har- 

er’s Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe and the 

ast,”’ gives a graphic picture of the fearful con- 
dition of that unhappy city. He says: 
“ Paris, April 9, 1871. 

**T write this in the midst of one of the most dread- 
ful bombardments probably ever known. Solid shot, 
shell, and boite @ mitraille (grape-shot) are falling, five 
a minute, on every side of us. Every house on our 
avenue has been struck one or more times. Ourchim- 
ney has been knocked off, and — Fannie and 
myself were standing on our balcony, which nearly 
faces Mont Valérien, watching the shots, because we 
have plenty of time to get behind two walls after we see 
the fire before the shot arrives (thirty-seven seconds), 
but the battery demi-lune situated at Rond-point, Cour- 
bevoie, dropped a boite @ mitraille out of its line a lit- 
tle, and exploded one hundred feet from where we 
were standing. One of the balls (there are forty in 
each boite), about one and a half inches in diameter, 
struck our balcony, breaking clean off one foot of iron 
one inch thick, and landing a piece close to my foot 
big enough to kill an elephant. We have been ‘ bap- 
tized with fire,’ and not a soldier has wept a tear. 
There were no soldiers present to weep—perhaps that 
‘was the reason! Four houses from us is the Ottoman 
embassy ; a shell has just dropped in the court-yard, 
breaking every window in the house, and killing aman 
and woman. Yesterday, opposite the same house, 
a shell Sone in the midst of a battalion of the Na- 
tional Guard, killing six or seven and wounding quan- 
tities. They were ——s toward Porte Maillot (the 

ate the forts are bombard’ ne) with flying colors, yell- 

ing and shouting; suddenly “ fell on their faces, a 
few running over the others. he commander had a 
hard time in trying to form their ranks. He finally did, 
getting them out of range, made them a speech, and then 
they continued, Indian file, about twenty feet apart, 
under the cover of the houses. Friday, the 7th, was 
the first day that any shells came as far up as the Arc 
de Triomphe. For several days the Avenue Grande 
Armée and Place de l’Etoile had been filled with thou- 
sands a struggle at the Pont de Neuilly. 
The National Guards were finally driven off, and the 
Line got possession of the bridge at about 5 o’clock 
p.M._ There were probably 20,000 persons present. A 
Mr. Duranp, wife, and daughter, had been to our house 
watching Valérien fire, and Fannie, Fiossiz, and my- 
self returned to their carriage, which was standing in 
front of the arch at the head of the Avenue Grande 
Armée, when the Line got their guns in position. I 
said, ‘ Ladies, I think we had all better be home. The 
troops may fire too high.’ The words had hardly es- 
caped me when whiz-z-z-z-z came a shell ten feet above 
our heads, striking the Arc de Triomphe two hundred 
feet behind us, an peg with fearful noise. To 
attempt a description of the scene would be impos- 
sible. One-half threw themselves on their faces at 
once ; another quarter after the shell had burst, and 
it was all over for the moment; another quarter ran 
over those that were down, while the carriage started 
over every thing. We got out of the carriage, and 








== our way home, the shells bursting on every side 
of us. 


ui 

“T must stop. Another shell has driven in the whole 
roof directly in front of us. I am afraid we shall be 
starved for want of provisions. Our cook don’t dare 
to go out. I think it is much safer here than if we 
went down town. There will probably be fearful 
fighting in the streets. Versailles is bound to come in. 

e have no fear, although the risk is great, and peo- 
ple are being killed on every side of us.” 

—Among the good debaters in the United 
States Senate on the Ku-Klux bill, Epmunps, 
of Vermont, and THuRMAN, of Ohio, are said to 
have borne off the honors. The latter improves 
on acquaintance. He is the Democratic leader 
of the Senate, and in some respects one of the 
ablest men now in public life. A night debate, 
with THURMAN holding the leading position on 
his side, is a treat indeed. He has great candor 
of statement, a hearty, wholesome manner, con- 
siderable personal magnetism, a thorough ac- 
quaintance with law and history, and a vigor- 
ous common-sense and massiveness of under- 
standing, that reminds one of JoHN BriGHr. 

—That great and good traveler, Pau Du 
CHAILLU, having squeezed all the good out of 
Africa, now proposes to post off on a summer 
tour through Sweden and Norway, and give to 
the American boy and girl all the little pecvliar- 
ities of the Scandinavians. Mr. Du CHAILuv is 
onc of the alertest of human beings, sharp of ey-, 
glib of tongue, ready of pen, and can not fail to 
make an entertaining book. . 

—Mr. Corcoran, of Washington, who is 
placing himself with Pzasopy, Simian, Coo- 
PER, STEWART, LENOX, and others, on the roll 
of public benefactors, after having given a for- 
tune for the establishment of an Art Museum in 
Washington, has now founded in that city a 
“Home for Gentlewomen’”’? who have become 
impoverished by some misfortune. The edifice 
for this new charity has cost nearly $200,000, 
and the endowment is sufficient to the support 
of sixty ladies. 

—We are to have next seasom an opera the 
odd characteristic of which will be an orchestra 
composed entirely of ladies, the conductor being 
also a lady. The prima-donna will be Madame 
Faspri; baritone, MULLER; basso, DALLIESTER; 
and a twelve-year-old prima-donna, Miss ELzEr, 
who is said to be a prodigy. We may also ex- 

ect NIEMANN, the tenor. His wife, Hepwig 

AABE, is under engagement to Mr. Grav. 

—A gentleman who saw the ex-Emperor and 
EvGEnIe£ at Chiselhurst says that the latter has 
become quite fat and fussy, and her complexion 
dark and sallow, without a bloom. The Em- 
peror has a well-fed look, is low in stature, thick- 
set, and looks as though he never had a care in 
his life. His hair and mustache are now quite 
white, but no whiter than a year ago. 

—Mr. E. W. StovueHrTon, one of the ablest law- 
yers of this city, has given Dartmouth College 
ten thousand dollars to found a museum of 
pathological anatomy. 

—An Italian interviewer who was recently 
prospecting in Berlin was received by the Em- 
press, and shown through the private apart- 
ments of his Majesty. ‘‘'They were as simple,” 
he says, ‘“‘and unpretending as has been gen- 
erally reported. But I saw there one thing 
which surprised me a little, and which seeme 
to be at variance with the belief commonly en- 
tertained of the character of WituiaM I. Like 
every body, I thought that his Majesty was a 
bluff old soldier, who did not care much for 
books and literature. I found that this was a 
mistake. King WILLIAM has a very fine private 
library, and the books, which is better yet, have 
been read; and not a few of them contain mar- 
ginal notes written by his Majesty.” 

—BrigHAM Youn@ has been a-shopping at 
Chicago for the Mrs. Younes. It took about 
$25,000 to procure the desiderated accoutre- 
ments, and a whole car to transport them to 
the City of the Saints and saintesses. 

—MrinnieE Havcx will not soon return to the 
U. 8., having accepted an engagement for two 
years from the management of the Hofopernthe- 
ater, in Vienna. 

—Mr. Cuartes Norpuorr, of the New York 
Evening Post, resides five hundred feet above wa- 
ter on the banks of the Hudson, at Closter, New 
Jersey. Mr. N. says it is called Closter on ac- 
count of being closter to New York than Pier- 
mont. Mr. N. has a palace near the fearful 
precipices belonging to his farm, and is fring- 
ing the exterior palace walls with a great variety 
of tulips. It is an agreeable peculiarity of the 
editors of the Z. P. that they admire and culti- 
vate the tulip. 

—Miss GEROLT, daughter of the Prussian min- 
ister, was married to Mr. RANGABE, the Greek 
minister, on the 19th ult., in the little Greek 
chapel at the residence of the Rev. Father Nicu- 
OLAS BJERRING in this city, which was brilliant- 
ly lighted with wax tapers in honor of the*cere- 
mony, the large candelabra, with seven lights, 
being also used. The ceremony commenced by 
the pastor meeting the company outside of the 
sanctuary, and then handing both to the bride 
and bridegroom a lighted candle, which was im- 
bedded in a bouquet of flowers. This done, the 
pastor approached the altar, where for several 
minutes he read prayers, then returned to the 
candidates, receiving from the bridegroom the 
rings, with which he again went to the altar, and 
read prayers. Leaving the sanctuary, he now 
approached the candidates again, and after ques- 
tioning each as to whether any impediments to 
the marriage existed, he handed a ring to each. 
During this latter ceremony two golden crowns, 
studded with precious stones, were held above 
the heads of the bride and bridegroom, Mr. Car- 
acazy holding the one over the bride, and Mr. 
BaLtazzi performing a similar office for the 
bridegroom. After this the priest proceeded to 
deliver a brief exhortation to the young cou- 
ple, taking his text from First Corinthians, first 
chapter, tenth verse. He said he took to him- 
self the privilege of saying a few words, as the 
bridegroom was a member of the religion which 
he professed—that of the orthodox Greek 
Church. But his great object was to impress 
upon the bride the fact that the Greek Church 
did not desire converts to its fold, unless con- 
science, and conscience only, was the motive for 
a change of religion. He wished a happy life to 
both the bride and bridegroom. The crowns 
were again held over the heads of the bride and 
bridegroom, and the priest then offered a golden 
cup containing wine to each of the candidates, 
after which prayers were read, the entire cere- 
mony concluding with the benediction, the 
priest first os the golden cross,.and then 
j wyowmes. h to the bride and bridegroom to 
go through the same ceremony. 
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Bag for Tatting, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus egg-shaped work-bag is made of card-board, covered with 
brown silk, and ornamented with fine gold cord as shown by the 
Inside of the lower half of the case is a brown silk 
bag, and inside of the upper half a band of elastic braid, designed 
to hold the shuttle and hook used in tatting. Cut of card-board 
from Fig. 31, Supplement, two pieces. Paste shirting on both sides 
of each of these pieces, sew the edges of the material together along 
each opening, passing the needle alternately through first one and 
then the other edge of the material, always from the under side to 
the upper, drawing the thread tight, so that the edges thus joined 
When both halves of the egg-shaped case are 
thus far completed, cover the outer side of each half with a layer 
of cotton batting, which in 
turn is covered, first, with 
net, and then with brown 
silk cut on the bias. The 
silk covering must be large 
enough to allow the edge of 
the silk to be folded down 
on the inside two-fifths of 
an inch wide and fastened 
there. Fasten asmall bronze 
glove-button to the ends of 
each half of the case, and 
sew pieces of fine gold cord 
lengthwise on each half of 
the basket, as shown by Fig. 
2; to do this fasten the end 
of the cord to one button, 


illustration. 


shall come togetier. 





Fig. 1.—Bac ror Tatrinc.—OPen, 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 31. 


was worked); now take the shorter gimp in hand, and crochet on 
the first scallop at one side of the gimp 1 sc., then 5 ch., 1 sc. on 


‘the following scallop of the same gimp, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the follow- 


ing scallop of the same gimp, * 8 ch., now fasten to the first 
round previously crocheted, working 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the vein 
between the first two leaflets; then work, going backward, 6 sl. 
on the first 6 of the 8 ch. previously worked. Now follow 2 ch., 
1 se. on the first next scallop of the shorter gimp, 5 ch., 1 sc. on 
the following scallop, 5 ch., 1 sc.,on the following scallop, 2 ch., 
fasten to the middle st. of the second following scallop of the first 
round consisting of 5 ch. with 1 sl., 2 ch., 1 sc. on the following 
scallop of the shorter gimp, 2 ch., fasten to the middle st. of the 
following ch. scallop of the first round, 2 ch., 1 sc. on the follow- 
ing scallop of the shorter gimp, 2 ch., fasten to the middle st. of 
the following ch. scallop 
of the first round, 2 ch., 
1 sc. on the following scal- 
lop of the shorter gimp, 
5 ch., 1 sc. on the follow- 
ing scallop of the gimp, 
and repeat from *. Fi- 
nally, work 5 sc. on each 
still free scallop at the up- 
per lengthwise edge of the 
shorter gimp, then, going 
further, on the next cross- 
wise edge and the under 
rounded edge of the collar, 
alternately 1 picot of 5 ch., 
1. de. (double crochet) on 
the second, and 1 ste. 


pass it to the other button, lay it around this, then around 
the first button, then again around the other button, and so 
on until the part is trimmed as shown by the illustration. 
The cords must be three-tenths of an inch apart at the mid- 
dle; they are tacked on at regular intervals with fine gold- 
colored sewing silk. Furnish the lower half of the case with 
« smooth brown silk lining, and the upper half with brown 
silk quilted over wadding in small diamonds. ‘To the outer 
edge of the inner side of the upper half sew a border 
of interlooped gold cord and the cross band of 


(short treble crochet) on the first of the 5 ch., 1 sc. on the 
next first scallop of the gimp; at the under edge of the scal- 
lop, in the hollow between every two bands, take up one 
loop each of nine scallops of the gimp, these nine loops must 
be worked off together, throwing the thread over once. The 
second crosswise edge of the collar is worked like the first. 
Fig. 2.—Tatrep anp Crocuet Cotiar. To make this 
collar, work, first, the tatting with tatting cotton No. 80. 
For each ring of the strip of tatting at the upper edge 
of the collar work 5 ds. (double stitch) each, and 





Fig. 1.—Potnt Russe MEpALLIon 
FOR CARD-CASES, ETC. 


the upper edge. 
lengthwise edge with a few stitches, and at the middle of the 
front fasten a button and button-loop for closing. 


Point Russe Medallions for Card-Cases, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

‘THese medallions may be worked on various kinds of 
material, such as silk, velvet, gros grain, etc. Work 
with either one or several colors of saddler’s silk in point 
Russe, back stitch, satin, half-polka, and knotted stitch. 
When worked with black silk on Swiss muslin or cambric 
these medallions are also suitable for cravat ends. 


Crochet_and Tatted Collars, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Crocuet Coutar. 
this collar, work, first, 
with tatting cotton No. 
80, two rows of gimp 
like the gimp edging on 
Fig. 5, Harper's Bazar, 
No. 32, Vol. III., page 
500. One row of gimp 
must be as long as the width of 
the collar desired, and the other 
three times as long. Then cro- 
chet with tatting cotton No. 120 
on the scallops of one lengthwise 
edge of the longer row of gimp, 
1 sc. (single crochet) on the next 
first scallop, * 5 ch. (chain stitch), 
1 te. (treble crochet) on the fol- 
lowing scallop, 1 leaflet of 3 qc. (quadruple cro- 
chet) on the second following scallop ; these 3 qc. 
are not worked off separately, but together ; now 
follow 5 ch., 1 te. on each of the following nine 
scallops; these 9 tc. are not worked off sepa- 
rately, but all together. Then crochet 5 ch., 

fasten to the first of the 5 ch. pre- 

viously worked, work a leaflet as before on the 
following scallop of the gimp, then a te. on 
the second following scallop, then four times 
alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the following 
scallop. Repeat from > until the work 
is as long as the width ox the collar 
is desired. ‘The end of this, as 
well as of the remaining rounds, 
is worked like the beginning ; 
both form the front corners 
of the collar. ‘Then cro- 


To make 














brown silk elastic braid, as shown by Fig. 1, and 
sew through the latter once more at the mid- 
dle. ‘Trim the outer side of the upper half 

with a ruche of brown silk ribbon three- 
fifths of an inch wide; the seam made 

by sewing on the ruche is covered 
with gold cord. Sew a brown silk 

bag, two inches and two-fifths 
high and furnished with a shirr, in the lower half of the case along 
Finally, sew the two halves together on one 
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Fig. 1.—CrocueT AND 
EMBROIDERED COVER. 


Fig. 1.—Section oF Crocnet 


Fig. 2.—Srction or 
Cottar.—FoLt Size. 


Crocuet anp Tatrep 
CoLLar.—Futy Size. 





three times alternately one very small p. (picot), 
5 ds. Between every two of these rings leave 
an interval of thread three-tenths of an inch 
long, besides this, join the rings as shown 
by the illustration. Work the tatting 
scallops at the under edge of the 
collar as follows: First work the 
requisite number of single five- 
leaved figures. Each figure consists of five leaflets; each of the first 





cheted rounds, work as at the beginning, so 
that the two ends of the collar correspond. 


straight edge of the row of points as 
follows: Ist round.—1 ste. (short 
treble crochet) on the p. at the 





Fig. 2.—Point Russe MEDALLION 
FOR CarpD-CasEs, ETC. 


two and the last two leaflets consist of 6 ds. and three times alter- 
nately 1 p.,6 ds. The third (middle) leaflet consists of 4 ds. and 
five times alternately 1 p., 4. ds. ‘The leaflets must be divided 
each by an interval of thread three-tenths of an inch long, 
and connected by means of a picot, as shown by the illus- 
tration. After the fifth leaflet is completed, tie the begin- 
ning and end of the working thread together, and cut off 
both; the interval of thread between the first and last 
leaflet must also be three-tenths ef an inch long. . The 
scallops which surround the five-leaved figures must be 
worked with two threads (shuttles). To do this tie both 
threads together, fasten to the p. at the point of the first 
leaflet of a five-leaved figure, and work always over the 
foundation thread a scallop of 3 ds., 
and three times alternately I p., 3 ds., 
* fasten to the p. at the point of the 
following leaflet, one scal- 
lop as before, fasten to 
the first free p. of the fol- 
lowing leaflet, one scal- 
lop of 3 ds. and five times 
alternately 1 p., 3 ds. ; 
fasten to the second fol- 
lowing p. of the same 
leaflet (thus the p. at the 
point of this leaflet is 
passed over), one scallop of 3 ds. 
and three times alternately 1 p., 3 
ds., fasten to the p. at the point of 
the following leaflet, one scallop of 
ds. and three times alternately 
1 p., 3 ds., fasten to the p. at the 
point of the last leaflet. Now turn 
the work, and work a scallop of 2 ds, 
and twice alternately 1 p., 2 ds. Then turn the 
work again, fasten the foundation thread to the p. 
at the point of the first leaflet of a new five-leaved 
figure, and over the foundation thread work one 
scallop of 3 ds. and three times alternately 1 p., 
3 ds. ; instead of forming thé second p., fasten to 
to the last scallop of the preceding point, as shown : 
by the illustration. Repeat from *. At the 
end of this, as at the end of the following cro- 


Now crochet on the p. at the upper 












chet L sc. on the last 
scallop at the end of 
the gimp (this is 
the same scallop 
on which the 
last sc. of 
the first 


Fig. 2.—Srction or Crocuet anp EMBROIDERED CoveR.—FvLt Size. 















Fig. 2.—Bac For Tartine. 
CLOosED. 
For pattern see Supplement, 


0. IX., Fig. 31 


point of the first leaflet at the 
right crosswise side of the 

collar, 4 ch., 1 sc. on the 
first free p. of the same 
leaflet, 4: ch., 1 ste. 
on the connecting 

thread between 
the before re- 
ferred to 
and the 

















Fig. 3.—Section or Crocnet anp Emprowerep Cover.—Fvtt Size. 
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on. 


following leaflet, 4 ch., 1 sc. on the follow- 
ing p., 4 ch., 1 sc. on the following p., 2 ch., 
1 sc. on the following p., 4 ch., 1 sc. on the 
following p., 4 ch., 1 stc. on the next con- 
necting thread between two leaflets, and so 
On this round work the 2d round.— 
One row of dots as follows: 1 dc. on the stc. 
at the beginning of the preceding round, 1 
ch., 1 de. on the second following stitch of . 
the preceding round, 1 ch., 1 de. on the sec- 
ond following stitch. Now formadot; work 
the latter on the two bars of the 2 de. last 
worked, not, as usual, on the upper vein of 
these de. Thus the collar is held crosswise. 
Work on the two bars referred to, five times 
alternately take up one loop, throw the thread 
over once, then work off all the loops and 
the threads thrown over together. This com- 
pletes the dot. Now work 1 ch., 1 de. on 
the second following stitch of the preceding 
round, 1 ch., 1 de. on the second following 
stitch of the preceding round; on these 2 dc., 
and at the same time surround the vertical 
thread which has been formed by working 
off the preceding dot, work one dot as before. 
Work in this manner to the end of the round. 
8d round.—l1 sc. on the first stitch of the 
preceding round, fasten to the first ring of 
the row of tatting rings previously worked, 
where this ring is closed with 1 sl. > 4 sl. 
on the four following stitches of the preced- 
ing round, at the same time work on the 
connecting thread between the tatting ring 
referred to and the following one, fasten to 
the following tatting ring as before, and re- 
peat from *. 4th round.—Alternately 1 sc. 
on the p. at the point of the first tatting 
ring, 3 ch. 














Foutarp Biovst-Walist. 


For pattern and a ~ ene, No. XVIL, 
igs. 57-60. 


Fig. 1. 





CASHMERE 
For description 


5th round.—Like the second round. 6th round.—1 sl. on each st. of the preceding 
round, which completes the collar. 


Crochet and Embroidered Cover, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 308. 

Tuts cover, which Fig. 1 shows reduced in size, 
consists of sixteen triangular parts, which are worked 
in Tunisian stitch with medium-sized knitting cotton, 
embroidered in satin and twisted 
stitch, and joined as shown by 
The cover is edged 
with a crochet fringe border. 
Fig. 2 shows one of these tri- 
angular sections in fullsize. Be- 
gin each section with a founda- 
tion of 76 st. (stitches), and on 
these work 39 pattern 
rows in Tunisian stitch ; 
in doing this narrow 1 st. 


each at the begin- 
ning and end of the 
first round of each 
pattern row, so that 
in the last round 
all the stitches are 
used up. The com- 
pleted triangle is 
edged with a round 
of cross double cro- 
chet, as shown by 
Fig. 2, and then 
ornamented with 
embroidery. The 
flower and the ber- 
ries are worked in 


twisted stitch; the 
satin 
the stems 


leaves in 
stitch ; 


in half-polka stitch. All these designs must be underlaid with cotton, 


80 that they appear raised. 
on the under side, as shown by Fig. 1. 


wheel. For the border at the outer edge 
of the cover work two rounds as follows: 
1st round.—On each cross double crochet 
at the outer edge of the cover work a dot 
of 7 tc. (treble crochet) each, after each dot 
8 ch. 2d round.—Cross double crochet. 
Each cross double crochet is worked on the 
ch. before and on the ch. after each dot. 


HALr-FLOWING ‘SLEEVE WitH PLEATED 
’ FRILLS. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. Fig. 64. 


.; Fig. 64 


On each cross double crochet tie fringe strands 
of white cotton, each three inches and one-fifth 
long. In this way larger or smaller covers 
may be made at pleasure; the crocheted tri- 
angular sections may also be joined with simi- 
lar sections ‘of plain or embroidered cloth. 
Fig. 3 shows ‘such a section of white Marseilles 


Overhand the triangles thus formed together 
1 Fill out the space at 
the middle of the cover with a rosette crocheted in the follow- 
ing manner: > 1 de. (double crochet) on the stitch at the point 
of one of the eight triangular parts which meet there, 4 ch. 
(chain stitch), pass over the last of these, 1 sl. (slip stitch), 1 sc. 
and 1 de. on the next 3 ch. Repeat seven times from *, then 
fasten to the first dc. with 1 sl. and fasten the thread. 
points at the middle of the rosette are held together with a 


The 


For 





Ticut SLEEVE with PrFFrEeD 


MANTELET. Lapres’-cLotH MANTELET. 
see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 


fallen mass, bruised and dispirited, angry with it and 
angry with ourselves, once again wearily to begin 
our task, 

Again and again we hear of ‘ladies who wish to 
obtain employment in copying manuscripts or law 
papers.” How the law papers fare, solicitors best 
know; manuscripts fare hardly enough, in a gen- 
eral way. One lady insists 
on inserting a comma appar- 
ently every time she dips her 
pen in the ink—a landmark 
which may possess some in- 
terest for herself, but it is un- 
sightly to the outer 
world; another, who 
finds a difficulty in un- 
derstanding a word, 
alters it to suit her own 
views; another 
leaves out or 
inserts capitals 
according to her 
own wild will; 
others insist on 
a liberal use of 
dashes, changing 
commas, semi- 
colons, even full 
stops, into that 
unauthorized 
mark, thereby 
producing a be- 
wildering effect 
on the unhap- 
py author, who 
scarcely recog- 
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Ecru Linen Brovsr-Warst. 


For pattern and description see Supple nent, No, XVIIL., 
Figs. 61 and 62, 




















temper. 


Frowrne SLEEVE 
WITH INSERTED 
PLEATING. 
For pattern see 


description in 
Supplement. 


Fiowixe SLEEVE 
WITH FRILL. 


For pattern see 
description in 
Supplement. 


‘Ah \ a 
Ticut SLEEVE wiTH PLEATED 
TRIMMING. FrILts anp Bows. 


attern and description see Sup- For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XXL, Fig. 67. fie No. XX. Fig. 65. , 





ain of blunder, which at last topples over and crushes us. 


nizes his own work in the bedashed page. 
noyances if he rashly employ an inexact copyist. 
tions she unintentionally causes are legion. 
infrequently wants so much correction and careful reading that he 
would have saved both time and labor by making the copy himself. 
Certainly he would have been spared a great outlay of control of 
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in full size. The design in this is worked 
in back stitch with black split zephyr worst- 
ed; the latter stitches are worked over with 
white cotton, so that a fine cord is simulated. 
The section is edged in with button-hole 
stitches; on these a round of alternately one 
twisted stitch, 8 ch., then a round of se. is 
worked (see illustration). 





EXACTNESS. 

RARE merit in women—indispensable 

to one who wishes for employment. 
Much of the inaccuracy of women arises 
from their early education. Few teachers 
of girls are exact themselves ; therefore they 
never dream of teaching their pupils exact- 
ness. Now it is all well enough for a girl to 
understand her lesson sufficiently to say it in 
her own words: only do not let her suppose 
when she does so that she is repeating the 
passage as it is inthe book. Let her be able 
to say it both ways, if you like. But if a 
piece of prose or poetry is to be learned, let 
it be learned in the words of the author. 
The words in which he clothes his ideas or 
instructions are characteristic of his own 
mind. Often-repeated inaccuracies deaden 
the powers « f perception, and produce con- 
fusion of ideas and of memory. ‘This con- 
fusion is injurious to any one, but to a girl 
who wishes to earn money by her labor it 
is fatal. There is no possible employment 
in which she will not need exactness. What 
does an often-repeated inaccuracy in accounts, 
or even in needle-work, grow into? A mount- 
Poor things! we creep out from the 















CasHMERE BLovseE-WalIst. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XIX., Fig. 63. 


Nor are these all his an- 
The little vexa- 
Copy of manuscript not 


Now there are women so exact that they may be trusted implicitly 
for accuracy in every thing. 


Why should not all make themselves 
so? 
to expect it. How is it to be acquired ? 

By attention, determination, patience. 
Watch yourself carefully that you do nothing, 
however trifling, inaccurately. In this way: 

If you are reading a French book, and do 
not know perfectly the meaning of each word, 
stop. Make out every word clearly before 
you allow yourself to go on. 










B Frowixe SLEEVE with Frixce Trrumua. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XXIL., Fig. 66. 


If engaged in copying, read over each page 
as you write it; compare it with the original 
—not merely the words, but the punctuation, 
the use of capitals, the breaks into para- 
graphs. Let nothing escape your eye. In 
copying, it is best to copy even what you know, 
or think you know, to be mistakes. The au- 
thor is responsible for them, not you. Look 
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Employers expect it, and have a right . 
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on yourself simply as a machine, the beauty of 
which consists in its accurate ormance of its 
work ; in its its precision. ‘Therefore, 
if you have made the slightest deviation from 
the original, rewrite the page. 

Carry out the same principle with every other 
work. Make it an inflexible rule that no inac- 
curacy shall even elude you; that before you go 
to bed at night your work shall be examined, 
proved, be it what it may. 

Sleep on your resolutions, your decisions, if 
you will; never on your inaccuracies. ‘To-mor- 
row will have its own work, and the faults of to- 
day must not be thrust on its shoulders in ad- 
dition. Its own burden will be enough for it. 

But courage! To attain accuracy is not so hard 
as it sounds, Only begin. Do not say, ‘‘ 1 am 
inaccurate, I know; I am very sorry for it, but 
I can not help it.” Accuracy is simply a habit 
of the mind, and, like all other habits, the child of 
training. It only needs constant watching of 

our work, firm resolution, self-imposed pun- 
ishment for every transgression: things we can 
all give, though not without effort. 








REGRETS. 


Ir we had but known, if we had but known, 
Those summer days together, 
That one would stand next year alone 
In the blazing July weather! 
Why, we trifled away the golden hours, 
With gladness, and beauty, and calm, 
Watching the glory of blossoming flowers, 
Breathing the warm air’s balm; 
Seeing the children like sunbeams play, 
In the glades of the long cool wood; 
Hearing the wild bird’s carol gay, 
And the song of the murmuring flood. 
Rich gems to Time’s pitiless river thrown, 
If we had but known, if we had but known! 


If we had but known, if we had but known, 
Those winter nights together, 

How one would sit by the hearth alone 
In the next December weather ! 

Why, we sped those last hours, each for each, 
With music and games and talk, 

The careless, bright, delicious speech, 
With no doubt or fear to balk; 

Touching on all things, grave and gay, 
With the freedom of two in one, 

Yet leaving, as happy people may, 
So much unsaid, undone. 

Ah, priceless hours forever flown, 

If we had but known, if we had but known! 


If we had but known, if we had but known, 
While yet we stood together, 

How a thoughtless look, a slighting tone, 
Would sting and jar forever! 

Cold lies the turf for the burning kiss, 
The cross stands deaf to cries, 

Dull, as the wall of silence is, 
Are the gray unanswering skies! 

We can never unsay a thing we said, 
While the weary life drags past, 

We never can stanch the wound that bled, 
Where a chance stroke struck it last. 

Oh, the patient love ‘neath the heavy stone, 

If we had but known, if we had but known! 


If we had but known, if we had but known! 
We had climbed the hill together ; 

The path before us seemed all our own, 
And the glorious autumn weather. 

We had sown: the harvest was there to reap. 
We had worked: lo! the wages ready. 

Who was to guess that the last long sleep 
Was closing round one already ? 

With never a warning, sharp and strong, 
Came the bitter wrench of doom, 

And love and sorrow and yearning long 
May wail by the lonely tomb. 

Oh, keenest of pangs ’mid the mourner’s moan, 

If we had. but known, if we had but known! 





THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


By Miss BRADDON, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
SMOULDERING FIRES. 


Wir the beginning of August there came a 
change in the weather. High winds, gloom, and 
rain succeeded that brilliant, cloudless summer- 
time, which had become, as it were, the normal 
condition of the universe; and Lady Laura’s 
guests were fain to abandon their picnics and 
forest excursions, their botanical researches and 
distant race-meetings; nay, even croquet itself, 
that perennial source of recreation for the youth- 
ful mind, had to be given up, except in the most 
fitful snatches. In this state of things amateur 
concerts and acted charades came into fashion. 
The billiard-room was crowded from breakfast 
till dinner time. It was a charmingly composite 
apartment—with one long wall lined with book- 
shelves, sacred to the most frivolous, ephemeral 
literature, and a grand piano in an arched recess 
at one end of the room—and in wet weather the 
choser resort of every socially disposed guest at 
Hale. ere Clarissa learned to elevate her 
ered litus hand into the approved form of 

ridge, and acquired some acquaintance with 
the mysteries of cannons and breaks. It was 
Mr. Fairfax whe taught her billiards. Lady 
Geraldine dropped into the room now and then, 
and played a game in a dashing, off-hand way 
with her lover, amidst the admiring comments 
of her friends; but she did not come very often, 
and Mr, Fairfax had plenty of time to teach 
Clarissa, 

Upon one of these wet days he insisted upon 
looking over her port-folio of drawings; and in 
going through a heap of careless sketches they 





came upon something of her brother Austin’s, 
They were sitting in the library—a very solemn 
and splendid chamber, with a carved oak roof 
and deep mullioned windows, a room that was 
less used than any other apartment in the Castle. 
Mr. Fairfax had caught Miss Lovel here, with 
her port-folio open.on the table before her, copy- 
ing a drawing of Piranesi’s ; so there could be 
no better opportunity for inspecting the sketches, 
which she hitherto refused to show him. 

That sketch of Austin’s—a group of Arab 
horsemen done in pen and ink—set them talking 
about him at once; and George Fairfax told 
Clarissa all he could tell her about his inter- 
course with her brother. 

‘*T really liked him so much,” he said, gently, 
seeing how deeply she was moved by the slight- 
est mention of that name. ‘‘I can not say that 
I ever knew him intimately—that I can claim to 
be his friend; but I used at one time to see a 
good deal of him, and I was very much impress- 
ed by his genius. I never met a young man who 
gave mea stronger notion of undisciplined gen- 
ius; but, unhappily, there was a recklessness 
about him which I can easily imagine would lead 
him into dangerous associations. I was told 
that he had quarreled with his family, and meant 
to sell out and take to painting as a profession ; 
and I really believe that he would have made 
his fortune as a painter; but when I heard of 
him next, he had gone abroad—to the colonies, 
some one said. I could never Jearn any thing 
more precise than that.” 

‘*T would give the world to know where he 
is,” said Clarissa, mournfully; ‘‘ but I dare not 
ask papa any thing about him, even if he could 
tell me, which I doubt very much. I did try to 
speak of him once; but it was no use—papa 
would not hear his name.” 

‘That seems very hard; and yet your father 
must have been proud of him and fond of him 
once, I should think.” 

‘*T am not sure of that. Papa and Austin 
never seemed to get on quite well together. 
‘There was always something—as if there had 
been some kind of hidden resentment, some pain- 
ful feeling, in the mind of each. I was too young 
to be a competent judge, of course; but I know, 
as a child, I had always a sense that there was a 
cloud between those two, a shadow that seemed 
to darken our lives.” 

They talked for a long time of this prodigal 
son; and this kind of conversation seemed to 
bring them nearer to each other than any thing 
else that had happened within the six weeks of 
their acquaintance. 

‘If ever I have any opportunity of finding 
out your brother’s whereabouts, Miss Lovel, you 
may be sure that I will use every effort to get 
you some tidings of him. I don’t want to say 
any thing that might lead to your being disap- 
pointed ; but when I go to town again, I will 
hunt up a man who used to be one of his friends, 
and try to Jearn something. Only you must 
promise me not to be disappointed if I fail.” 

“‘T won’t promise that; but I promise to bear 
my disappointment quietly, and to be grateful 
to you for your goodness,” Clarissa answered, 
with a faint smile. 

‘They went on with the inspection of the draw- 
ings, in which Mr, Fairfax showed himself deep- 
ly interested. His own manipulative powers 
were of the smallest, but he was an excellent 
critic. 

‘*T think I may say of you what I said of your 
brother just now—that you might make a fortune 
if you were to cultivate art seriously.” 

‘*T wish I could make a fortune large enough 
to buy back Arden Court,” Clarissa answered, 
eagerly. 

‘You think so much of Arden?” 

**Oh yes; I am always thinking of it, always 
dreaming of it. ‘The dear old rooms haunt me 
sleeping and waking. I suppose they are all al- 
tered now. I think it would almost break my 
heart to see them different.” 

‘*Do you know, I am scarcely in a position to 
understand that fervent love for one’s birthplace. 
I may be said to have no birthplace myself. I 
was born in lodgings, or a furnished house— 
some temporary ark of that kind—the next thing 
to being born on board ship, and having Stepney 
for one’s parish. My father was in a hard-work- 
ing cavalry regiment, and the early days of my 
mother’s married life were spent in perpetual 
wanderings. ‘They separated, when I was about 
eight years old, forever—a sad story, of course ; 
something worse than incompatibility of temper 
on the husband’s side—and from that time I 
never saw him, though he lived for some years. 
So, you see, the words ‘home’ and ‘ father’ are 
for me very little more than sentimental abstrac- 
tions, But with my mother I have been quite 
happy. She has, indeed, been the most devoted 
of women. She took a house at Eton when my 
brother and I were at school there, and superin- 
tended our home studies herself; and from that 
time to this she has watched my career with un- 
changing care. It is the old story of maternal 
tenderness and filial short-comings. Ihave given 
her a world of trouble; but I am not the less 
fond of her or the less grateful to her.” He 
stopped for a few moments, with something like 
a sigh, and then went on ina lighter tone. ‘* You 
can see, however, that having no ancestral home 
of my own, I am hardly able to understand the 
depth of your feeling for Arden Court. There 
is an old place down in Kent—a fine old castel- 
lated mansion, built in the days of Edward IV. 
—which is to be mine-by-and-by, but I doubt if 
I shall ever value it as you do your old home. 
Perhaps I am wanting in the poetic feeling nec- 
essary for the appreciation of these things.” 

**Oh no; it is not that,” Clarissa answered, 
eagerly ; ‘‘ but the house you speak of will not 
have been your home. Yon won't have that 


dim, dreamy recollection of childhood spent in 
the old rooms: another life, the life of another 
being almost, it seems, as one looks back to it. 
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I have only the faintest memory of my mother, 
but it is very sweet, and it is all associated with 
Arden Court. I can not conjure up her image 
for a moment without that background. Yes, I 
do wish for fortune, for that one reason. I 
would give the World to win back Arden.” 

She was very much in earnest. Her cheeks 
flushed and her eyes brightened with those eager 
words. Never, perhaps, had she looked lovelier 
than at that moment, George.Fairfax paused a 
little before he answered her, admiring the bright, 
animated face—admiring her, he thought, very 
much as he might have admired some beautiful 
wayward child—and then he said, gravely: 

**Tt is dangerous to wish for any thing so 
intensely. ‘There are wishes the gratification 
whereof is fatal. There are a dozen old stories 
in the classics to show that, to say nothing of all 
those medieval legends in which Satan is com- 
plaisant to some eager wisher.” 

‘But there is no chance of my wish being 
gratified. If I could work my fingers to the 
bone in the pursuit of art or literature, or any of 
the professions by which women win money, I 
should never earn the price of Arden. Nor 
would that hateful Mr. Granger be disposed to 
sell a place which gives him his position in the 
county: and I suppose he is fond of it, after a 
fashion. He has spent a fortune upon improve- 
ments. Improvements!” repeated Clarissa, con- 
temptuously. ‘‘I daresay he has improved away 
the very spirit of the place.” 

**You cherish a very strong dislike for this 
gentleman, it seems, Miss Lovel.” 

‘*T am wicked enough to dislike him for hav- 
ing robbed us of Arden. Of course you will say 
that any one else might have bought the place. 
But then I can only reply that I should have dis- 
liked any other purchaser just the same; a little 
less though, perhaps, if he had been a member of 
some noble old family—a man with a great 
name. It would have been some consolation to 
think that Arden was promoted.” 

‘*T am afraid there is a leaven of good old 
Tory spirit in your composition, Miss Lovel.” 

**T suppose papa is a Tory. I know he has a 
profound contempt for what he calls new people 
—very foolish, of course; I quite feel that; but 
I think he can not help remembering that he 
comes of a good old race that has fallen upon 
evil days.” 

**You remember my telling you that I had 
been to Arden Court. Mr. Granger gave a state 
dinner once while I was staying here, and I 
went with Fred and Lady Laura. I found him 
not by any means a disagreeable person. He is 
just a uttle slow and ponderous, and I should 
scarcely give him credit for a profound or brill- 
iant intellect; but he is certainly sensible, well- 
informed, and he gave me the idea of being the 
very essence of truth.” 

‘*T dare say he is very nice,” Clarissa answer- 
ed, with a subdued sigh.. ‘‘ He has always been 
kind and attentive to papa, sending game and 
hot-house fruit, and all that kind of thing; and 
he has begged that we would use the park as if 
it were our own; but I have never crossed the 
boundary that divides my new home from my old 
one. I couldn't bear to see the old walks now.” 

They talked for a good deal longer, till the 
clanging of the Castle bell warned Clarissa that 
it was time to dress for dinner. It is amazing 
how rapidly time will pass in such serious confi- 
dential talk. George Fairfax looked at his watch 
with an air of disbelief in that supreme authority, 
the Castle bell, which was renowned for its ex- 
act observance of Greenwich time. ‘That blus- 
terous, rainy August afternoon had slipped away 
so quickly. 

“It is a repetition of my experience during 
that night journey to Holborough,” Mr. Fairfax 
said, smiling. ‘‘ You have a knack of charming 
away the hours, Miss Lovel.” 

It was the commonest, most conventional form 
of compliment, no doubt; but Clarissa blushed 
a little, and bent rather lower over the port-folio, 
which she was closing, than she had done before. 
Then she put the port-folio under her arm, mur- 
mured something about going to dress, made 
George Fairfax a gracious courtesy, and left him. 

He did not hurry away to make his own toi- 
lette, but walked up and down the library for 
some minutes, thinking. 

‘* What a sweet girl she is!” he said to him- 
self, ‘‘and what a pity her position is not a bet- 
ter one! With a father like that, and a brother 
who has stamped himself as a scape-grace at the 
beginning of life, what is to become of her? 
Unless she marries well, I see no hopeful pros- 
pect for her future. But, of course, such a girl 
as that is sure to make a good marriage.” 

Instead of being cheered by this view of the 
case, Mr. Fairfax’s brow grew darker and his 
step heavier. 

‘* What does it matter to me whom she chooses 
for her husband ?” he asked himself. ‘‘ And yet 
no man would like to see such a girl throw her- 
self away for mercenary reasons. If I had known 
her a few months ago! If! What is the his- 
tory of human error but a succession of ‘ifs ?’ 
Would it have been better for me or for her that 
we had learned to know each other while I was 
free? ‘The happiest thing for me would have 
been never to have met her at all. I felt myself 
in some kind of danger that night we met in the 
railway carriage. Her race is fatal to mine, I 
begin to think. Any connection in that quarter 
would have galled my mother to the quick— 
broken her heart, perhaps; and I am bound to 
consider her in all I do. Nor am I a school- 
boy, to fancy that the whole color of my life is to 
be governed by such an influence as this. She 
is only a pretty woman, with a low, sweet voice, 
and gentle, winning ways. Most people would 
call Geraldine the handsomer of the two, Poor 
child! She ought to seem no more than a child 
tome. I think she likes me and trusts me. I 
wish Geraldine were kinder to her; I wish—” 

He did not particularize that last wish even to 





himself, but went away to dress, having wasted 
the first quarter of the three quarters that elapsed 
between the first and second bell at Hale Castle. 

Throughout that evening, which was an-un- 
usually quiet and domestic evening for Hale, he 
did not talk any more to Clarissa. It might 
even have been ,thought that he scrupulously 
and of a fixed purpose avoided her. He de- 
voted himself to chess with Lady Geraldine—a 
game he played indifferently, and for which he 
cherished a profound aversion. But chess was 
one of Geraldine Challoner’s: strong points; and * 
that fair-haired, aquiline-nosed beauty never 
looked more regal than when she sat before a 
chess-table, with one thin white hand raised and 
hovering gently above the carved ivory pieces. 

Mr. Fairfax lost four or five games in succes- 
sion, excusing his own careless play every time 
by some dextrous compliment to his betrothed. 
More than once he stifled a yawn—more than 
once his glances wandered away to the group 
near the grand piano, amidst which Clarissa was 
seated, listening to Lizzie Fermor’s brilliant 
waltzes and mazurkas, with an open music-book 
on her lap, turning over the leaves now and then, 
with rather a listless, preoccupied air, Mr. Fair- 
fax thought. 

That evening did certainly seem very dreary 
to Clarissa, in spite of Miss Fermor’s dashing 
music and animated chatter. She missed that 
other talk, half playful, half earnest, with which 
George Fairfax had been wont to beguile some 
part of every evening; finding her out, as if by 
some subtile instinct, in whatever corner of the 
room she happened to be, and always devoting 
some one half hour of the evening to her society. 
To-night all things came to an end: matrons and 
misses murmured their good-nights, and sailed 
away to the corridor, where there was a regiment 
of small silver candlesticks, emblazoned with the 
numerous quarterings of Armstrong and Chal- 
loner, and George Fairfax only rose from the 
chess-table as Lady Laura’s guests abandoned 
the drawing-room. Geraldine bade her lover 
good-night with her most bewitching smile—a 
smile in which there was even some faint ray of 
warmth. 

“You have given me some very easy victo- 
ries,” she said, as they shook hands, ‘‘and I 
won't flatter you by saying you have played well. 
But it was very good of you to sit so long at a 
game which I know you detest, only to please 
me.” 

‘* A very small sacrifice, surely, my dear Ger- 
aldine. We'll play chess every night if you 
like. I don’t care much for the game in the ab- 
stract, I admit; but I am never tired of admir- 
ing your judicious play, or the exquisite shape of 
your hands.” 

‘*No, no; I don’t want to put you in for such 
severe training. I saw how tired you were more 
than once to-night, and how your eyes wandered 
away to those noisy girls by the piano, like an 
idle boy who is kept at his lessons when his com- 
panions are at play.” 

Mr. Fairfax’s sunburnt countenance reddened 
a little at this reproof. 

‘* Was L inattentive?” heasked. ‘I did not 
know that. I was quite aware of my bad play, 
and I really believe I was conscientious.” 

And so they wished each other good-night and 
parted. Geraldine Challoner did not go at once 
to her own room. She had to pass her sister’s 
quarters on her way, and stopped at the door of 
Lady Laura’s dressing-room. 

‘* Are you quite alone, Laura?” she asked, 
looking in. 

*¢ Quite alone.” 

A maid was busy unweaving a splendid pyra- 
mid of chestnut plaits which had crowned the 
head of her mistress ; but she, of course, count- 
ed for nothing, and could be dismissed at any 
moment. 

‘* And there will not be half a dozen people 
coming in to gossip ?” Lady Geraldine asked, in 
rather a fretful tone, as she flung herself into an 
arm-chair near the dressing-table. 

‘** Not a soul; I have wished every one good- 
night. I was rather tired, to tell the truth, and 
not inclined for talk. But, of course, I am al- 
ways glad of a chat with you, Geraldine. You 
may go, Parker; I can finish my hair myself.” 

‘The maid retired, as quietly as some attendant 
spirit. 

ee Laura took up a big ivory brush and be- 

gan smoothing the long chestnut locks in a medi- 
tative way, waiting for her sister to speak. But 
Lady Geraldine seemed scarcely in the mood for 
lively conversation; her fingers were twisting 
themselves in and out upon the arm of her chair 
in a nervous way, and her face had a thoughtful, 
not to say moody, expression. 

Her sister watched her for some minutes si- 
lently. 

‘“ What is the matter, Geraldine?” she in- 
quired at last. ‘‘I can see there is something 
wrong.” 

‘* There is very much that is wrong,” the other 
answered, with a kind of suppressed vehemence. 
“*Upon my word, Laura, I believe it is your des- 
tiny to stand in my light at every stage of my 
life, or you would scarcely have happened to have 
plented that girl here just at this particular time.” 

‘* What girl?” cried Lady Laura, amazed at 
this sudden accusation. 

‘* Clarissa Lovel.” 

** Good gracious me, Geraldine! what has my 
poor Clarissa done to offend you ?” 

** Your poor Clarissa has only set her cap at 
George Fairfax ; and as she happens to be sev- 
eral years younger than I am, and I suppose a 
good deal prettier, she has thoroughly succeeded 
in distracting his attention—his regard, perhaps 
—from myself.” 

Laura Armstrong dropped the hair-brush in 
profound consternation. 

‘* My dear Geraldine, this is the merest jealous 
folly on your larissa is the very last girl 
in the world who would be guilty of such mean- 
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ness as to try and attract another woman’s lover. 
Besides, I am sure that George’s attachment to 
yourself—” ' 

“‘ Pray don’t preach about that, Laura!” her 
sister broke in, impatiently. ‘‘I must be the 
best judge of his attachment; and you must be 
the very blindest of women if you have not seen 
how your newest pet and protégée has contrived 
to lure George to her side night after night, and 
to interest him by her pretty looks and ingé: 


And so George Fairfax closed his eyes and 
fell asleep, with the image of Clarissa before 
him in that final moment of consciousness, 
whereby the same image haunted, him in his 
slumbers that night, alternately perplexing or 
delighting him ; while ever and anon the face of 
his betrothed, pale and cold and statue-like, 
came between him and that other face; or the 
perfect hand he had admired at chess that night 





airs and graces. : 

‘« Why, I don’t believe George spoke to Miss 
Lovel once this evening. He was playing chess 
with you from the moment he came to the draw- 
ing-room after dinner.” 

‘¢To-night was an exceptional case. Mr. 
Fairfax was evidently on duty. His manner all 
the evening was that of a man who has been con- 
sciously culpable, and is trying to atone for bad 
behavior. And your favorite was wounded by 
his desertion~I could see that.” 

‘6 She did seem a little dull, certainly,” Lady 
Laura answered, thoughtfully. ‘*‘ * observed that 
myself. But I know that the girl has a noble 
nature, and if she has been so foolish as to be 
just a little attracted by George Fairfax, she will 
very quickly awake toasense of her folly. Pray 
don't give yourself the faintest uneasiness, Ger- 
aldine. I have my plans for Clarissa Lovel, and 
this hint of yours will make me more anxious to 
put them into execution. As for George, it is 
natural to men to flirt; there’s no use in being 
angry with them. I’m sure that wretched Fred 
of mine has flirted desperately in his way.” 

Lady Geraldine gave her shoulders a con- 
temptuous shrug, expressive of the most pro- 
found indifference to the delinquencies of Mr. 
Armstrong. 

‘¢ Your husband and George Fairfax are two 
very different people,” she said. 

‘¢ But you don’t for a moment suppose there is 
any thing serious in this business ?” Laura asked, 
anxiously. : 

‘*How can [ tell? I sometimes think that 
George has never really cared for me; that he 
proposed to me because he thought his mother 
would like the marriage, and because our names 
had often been linked together, and our marriage 
was in a manner expected by people, and so on. 
Yes, Laura, I have sometimes doubted if he ever 
loved me—I hate to talk of these things, even to 
you; but there are times when one must confide 
in some one—and I have been sorely tempted to 
break off the engagement.” 

She rose from her chair, and began to pace up 
and down the room in a quick, impatient way. 

‘““Upon my honor, I believe it would be the 
happiest thing for both of us,” she said. 

Lady Laura looked at her sister with perfect 
consternation. 

‘*My dearest Geraldine, you would surely 
never be so mad!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ You could 
not be so foolish as to sacrifice the happiness of 
your future life to a caprice of the moment—a 
mere outbreak of temper. Pray let there be an 
end of such nonsense. I am sure George is sin- 
cerely attached to you, and I am very much mis- 
taken in you if you do not like him—love hin— 
better than you can ever hope to love any other 
man in this world.” 

“Oh yes, I like him well enough,” Geraldine 
Challoner answered, impatiently: ‘‘ too well to 
endure any thing less than perfect sincerity on 
his part.” 

‘But, my dearest, I am sure that he is sin- 
cere,’ Laura answered, soothingly. ‘‘ Now, my 
own Geraldine, do, pray, be reasonable, and leave 
this business to me. As for Clarissa, I have 
plans for her, the realization of which would set 
your mind quite at ease; but if I can not put 
them into execution immediately, the girl shall 
go. Of course you are the first consideration. 
With regard to George, if you would only let me 
sound him, I am sure I should get at the real 
state of his feelings, and find them all we can 
wish—” 

‘* Laura!” cried Geraldine, indignantly, ‘if 
you dare to interfere, in the smallest degree, 
with this business, I shall never speak to you 
again.” 

‘My dear Geraldine !” 

‘¢Remember that, Laura, and remember that 
I mean what I say. I will not permit so much 
as the faintest hint of any thing I have told you 
from you to George.” 

““My dearest girl, I pledge myself not to speak 
one word,” protested Lady Laura, very much 
alarmed by her sister’s indignation. 

Geraldine left her soon after this, vexed with 
herself for having betrayed so much feeling even 
to a sister—left her, not to repose in peaceful 
slumbers, but to walk up and down her room till 
early morning, and look out at daybreak on the 
Castle gardens and the purple woods beyond, 
with a haggard face and blank, unseeing eyes. 

George Fairfax, meanwhile, had lain himself 
down to take his rest in tolerable good humor 
with himself and the world in general. 

“*T really think I behaved very well,” he said 
to himself; ‘‘and having made up my mind to 
stop any thing like a flirtation with that perilous- 
ly fascinating Clarissa, I shall stick to my resolve 
with the heroism of an ancient Roman ; though 
the Romans were hardly so heroic in that matter, 
by-the-way : witness the havoc made by that fa- 
tal Egyptian, a little bit of a woman that could 
be bundled up in a carpet—to say nothing of the 
general predilection for somebody else’s wife 
which prevailed in those days, and which makes 
Suetonius read like a modein French novel. I 
did not think there was so much of the old leaven 
left in me. My sweet Clarissa! I fancy she likes 
me—in a sisterly kind of way, of course—and 
trusts me not a little. And yet I must seem 
cold to her, and hold myself aloof, and wound 
the tender, untried heart a little, perhaps. Hard 
upon both of us, but I suppose only a common 
element in the initiatory ordinances of matri- 
mony.” 





was stretched out through the darkness to push 
aside the form of Clarissa Lovel. 

That erring dreamer was a man accustomed 
to take all things lightly—not a man of high 
principle; a man whose best original impulses 
had been weakened and deadened not a little by 
the fellowship he had kept and the life he had 
led ; aman unhappily destined to exercise an in- 
fluence over others disproportionate to the weight 
of his own character. 


Lady Laura was much disturbed by her sister’s 
confidence ; and being of a temperament to which 
the solitary endurance of any mental burden is 
almost impossible, immediately set to work to do 
the very things which would have been most ob- 
noxious to Geraldine Challoner. In the first 
place she awakened her husband from comfort- 


.able slumbers, haunted by no more awful forms 


than his last acquisition in horseflesh, or the 
oxen he was fattening for the next cattle-show, 
and determinedly kept him awake while she gave 
him a detailed account of the distressing scene 
she had just had with ‘‘ poor Geraldine.” 

Mr. Armstrong, whose yawns and vague, dis- 
jointed replies were piteous to hear, thought 
there was only one person in question who mer- 
ited the epithet ‘‘ poor,” and that person him- 
self; but he made some faint show of being in- 
terested, nevertheless. 

**Silly woman, silly woman!” he mumbled at 
last. ‘I’ve always thought she rides the high 
horse rather too much with Fairfax. Men don’t 
like that sort of thing, you know. Geraldine’s 
a very fine woman, but she can’t twist a- man 
round her fingers as you can, Laura. Why 
don't you speak to George Fairfax, and hurry on 
the marriage somehow? The sooner the busi- 
ness is settled the better with such a restive couple 
as these two; uncommonly hard to drive in 
double harness—the mare inclined to jib, and 
the other with a tendency to shy. You're such 
a manager, Laura, you’d make matters square 
in no time.” 

If Lady Laura prided herself on one of her at- 
tributes more than another—and she did cherish 
a harmless vanity about many things—it was in 
the idea that she was a kind of social ‘Talleyrand. 
So on this particular occasion, encouraged by 
simple Fred Armstrong, who had a rooted belief 
that there never had existed upon this earth such 
a wonderful woman as his wife, my lady resolved 
to take the affairs of her sister under her protec- 
tion, and to bring all things to a triumphant issue. 
She felt very little compunction about breaking 
her promise to Geraldine. 

‘*All depends upon the manner in which a 
thing is done,” she said to herself, complacently, 
as she composed herself for slumber. ‘‘Of course 
I shall act with the most extreme delicacy. But 
it would never do for my sister’s chances in life 
to be ruined for want of a little judicious inter- 
vention.” 





CHAPTER IX. 
LADY LAURA DIPLOMATIZES. 


THE weather was fine next day, and the Cas- 
tle party drove ten miles to a rustic race-course, 
where there was a meeting of a very insignificant 
character, but interesting to Mr. Armstrong, to 
whom a horse was a source of perennial delight, 
and a fair excuse for a long gay drive, and a pic- 
nic luncheon in carriages and on coach-boxes. 

Among Lady Laura’s accomplishments was 
the polite art of driving. To-day she elected to 
drive a high phaeton with a pair of roans, and 
invited George Fairfax to take the seat beside 
her. Lady Geraldine had a headache, and had 
not appeared that morning, but had sent a mes- 
sage to her sister to request that her indisposi- 
tion, which was the merest trifle, might not pre- 
vent Mr. Fairfax going to the races. 

Mr. Fairfax at first seemed much inclined to 
remain at home and perform garrison duty. 

‘* Geraldine will come down stairs presently, I 
dare say,” he said to Lady Laura, ‘‘and we can 
have a quiet stroll in the gardens while you are 
allaway. I don’t care a straw about the Mickle- 
ham races. Please leave me at home, Lady 
Laura.” 

‘* But Geraldine begs that you will go. She'll 
keep her room all day, I’ve no doubt; she gen- 
erally does when she has one of her headaches, 
Every one is going, and I have set my heart on 
driving you. I want to hear what you think of 
the roans. Come, George, I really must insist 
upon it.” 

She led him off to the phaeton triumphantly, 
while Frederick Armstrong was fain to find 
some vent for his delighted admiration of his gift- 
ed wife’s diplomacy in sundry winks and grins, to 
the address of no one in particular, as hé bustled 
to and fro between the terrace and the hall, ar- 
ranging the mode and manner of the day’s ex- 
cursion—who was to be driven by whom, and so 
on. 

Clarissa found herself bestowed in a landau 
full of ladies, Barbara Fermor among them, and 
was very merry with these agreeable companions, 
who gave her no time to meditate upon that 
change in Mr. Fairfax’s manner last night, which 
had troubled her a little in spite of her better 
sense. He was nothing to her, of course; an 
accidental acquaintance whom she might never 
see again after this visit; but he had known her 
brother, and he had been kind and sympathetic 
—so much so that she would have been glad to 
think that he was really her friend. Perhaps, 
after all, there was very little cause that she 





should be perplexed or worried on account of 
his quiet avoidance of her that one evening; but 
then Clarissa Lovel was young and inexperi- 
enced, and thus apt to be hypersensitive and 
easily disturbed about trifles. 

Having secured a comfortable téte-a-téte with 
Mr. Fairfax, Lady Laura lost no time in improv- 
ing the occasion. They were scarcely a mile 
from the Castle before she began to touch upon 
the subject of the intended marriage, lightly, and 
with an airy gayety of manner which covered her 
real earnestness, 

**When is it to be, George?” she asked. ‘‘I 
really want to know something definite, on ac- 
count of my own engagements and Fred’s, which 
must all hinge more or less on this important 
business. There’s no use in my talking to Ger- 
aldine, for she is really the most impracticable 
of beings, and I can never get her to say any 
thing definite.” 

**My dear Lady Laura, I am almost in the 
same position. I have more than once tried to 
induce her to fix the date for her marriage, but 
she has always put the subject aside somehow or 
other. I really don’t like to bore her, you see ; 
and no doubt things will arrange themselves in 
due course.” 

Lady Laura gave a little sigh of relief. He did 
not avoid the question—that was something— 
nor did her interference seem in any manner un- 
pleasant tohim. Indeed, nothing could be more 
perfect than his air of careless good humor, Lady 
Laura thought. 

But she did not mean the subject to drop here ; 
and after a little graceful manipulation of the 
reins, a glance backward to see how far behind 
they had left the rest of the caravan, and some 
slight slackening of the pace at which they had 
been going, she went on: 

**No doubt things would arrange themselves 
easily enough, if nothing happened to interfere 
with our plans. But the fact is, my dear George, 
I am really most uneasy about the state of poor 
papa’s health. He has been so sadly feeble for 
the last three or four years, and I feel that we 
may lose him at any moment. At his age, poor 
dear soul, it is a calamity for which we must be 
prepared. But, of course, such an event would 
postpone your marriage for a long time, and I 
should really like to see my sister happily settled 
before the blow fell upon her. She has been so 
much with him, you see, and is so deeply attached 
to him, it will be worse for her than for any of 
us.” 
**I—TI conclude so,” Mr. Fairfax replied, 
rather doubtfully. He could not help wondering 
a little how his betrothed cared to leave a be- 
loved father in so critical a condition; but he 
knew that his future sister-in-law was somewhat 
given to exaggeration—a high coloring of simple 
facts—as well as to the friendly direction of other 
people’s affairs. He was, therefore, not surprised, 
upon reflection, that she should magnify her 
father’s danger and her sister’s filial devotion. 
Nor was he surprised that she should be anxious 
to hasten his marriage. It was natural to this 
impulsive matron to be eager for something— 
some event involving fine dress and invitations, 
elaborate dinners, and the gathering together 
of a frivolous crowd to be astonished and de- 
lighted by her own cleverness and fascination. 
To have a handsome sister to marry, and to 
marry well, was, of course, a great opportunity 
for the display of all those powers in which Lady 
Laura took especial pride. 

And then George Fairfax had told himself that 
this marriage was the best possible thing for 
him ; and, being so, it would be well that there 
should be no unnecessary delay. He had, per- 
haps, a vague feeling that he was giving up a 
good deal in sacrificing his liberty; but, on the 
whole, the sacrifice was a wise one, and could 
not be consummated too quickly. 

“*T trust you alarm yourself needlessly about 
your father, my dear Lady Laura,” he said, 
presently; ‘‘ but upon my word you can not be 
more anxious to see this affair settled than I am. 
I want to spend my honey-moon at Lyvedon, the 
quietest, most picturesque old place you can imag- 
ine, but not very enjoyable when the leaves are 
falling. My good uncle has set his heart on my 
borrowing his house for this purpose, and [ 
think it would please Geraldine to become ac- 
quainted with an estate which must be her own 
in a few years.” 

** Unquestionably,” cried Lady Laura, eager- 
ly; ‘‘but you know what Geraldine is, or you 
ought to know—-so foolishly proud and sensitive. 
She has known you so long, and perhaps—she 
would never forgive me if she knew I had hinted 
such a thing—had half unconsciously given you 
her heart before she had reason to be assured of 
your regard ; and this would make her peculiarly 
sensitive. Now do, dear George, press the 
question, and let every thing be settled as soon 
as possible, or 1 have an apprehension that some- 
how or other my sister will slip through your 
fingers.” 

Mr. Fairfax looked wonderingly at his char- 
ioteer. 

**Has she said any thing to put this fancy 
into your head ?” he asked, with gravity rather 
than alarm. 

‘Said any thing? Oh dear, no! Geraldine 
is the last person to talk about her own feelings. 
But [ know her so well,” concluded Lady Lau- 
ra, with a solemn air. 

After this there came a brief silence. George 
Fairfax was a little puzzled by my lady’s diplo- 
macy, and perhaps just a little disgusted. Again 
and again he told himself that this union with 
Geraldine Challoner was the very best thing that 
could happen to him; it would bring him to 
anchor, at any rate, and he had been such mere 
drift-wood until now. But he wanted to feel 
himself quite a free agent, and this pressing on 
of the marriage by Lady Laura was in some 
manner discordant with his sense of the fitness 
of things. It looked a little like manceuvring. 








Yet, after all, she was quite sincere, perhaps, and 
did really apprehend her father’s death interven- 
ing to postpone the wedding. 

He would not remain long siJent, lest she 
should fancy him displeased, and proceeded pres- 
ently to pay her some compliments upon the 
roans, and on her driving, after which they rat- 
tled on pleasantly enough till they came to the 
green slope of a hill, where there was a rude rus- 
tic stand and a railed race-course, with a sprink- 
ling of carriages on one side and gypsy tents on 
the other. 

Here Mr. Fairfax delivered over Lady Laura 
to her natural protector; and, being free to stroll 
about at his own pleasure, contrived to spend a 
very agreeable day, devoting the greater part 
thereof to attendance upon the landau full of la- 
dies, among whom was Clarissa Lovel ; and she, 
being relieved from that harassing notion that 
she had in some unknown manner offended him, 
and being so new to all the pleasures of life that 
even these rustic races were delightful to her, 
was at her brightest, full of gay, girlish talk and 
merry laughter. He was not to see her thus 
many times again, in all the freshness of her 
young beauty, perfectly natural and unrestrained. 

Once in the course of that day he left his post 
by the landau, and went for a solitary ramble ; 
not among the tents, where black-eyed Bohe- 
mians saluted him as ‘‘my pretty gentleman,” 
or the knock-’em-downs and weighing-machines, 
or the bucolic babble of the ring, but away across 
the grassy slope, turning his back upon the race- 
course. He wanted to think it out again, in his 
own phrase, just as he had thought it out the 
day before in the library at Hale. 

**T am afraid I am getting too fond of her,” he 
said to himself. ‘‘It’s the old story—just like 
dram-drinking. I take the pledge, and then go 
and drink again. Iam the weakest of mankind. 
But it can not make verv ™nch difference. She 
knows I am engaged—and Lady Laura is right. 
The sooner the marriage comes off the better. 
I shall never be safe till the knot is tied; and 
then duty, honor, feeling, and a dozen other mo- 
tives will hold me to the right course.” 

He strolled back to his party only a little time 
before the horses were put in, and on this occa- 
sion went straight to the phaeton, and devoted 
himself to Lady Laura. 

‘* You are going to drive me home, of course ?” 
he said. ‘‘I mean to claim my place.” 

‘*T hardly think you have any right to it, after 
your desertion of me. You have been flirting 
with those girls in the landau all day.” 

‘“* Flirting is one of the melancholy privileges 
of my condition. An engaged man enjoys an 
immunity in that matter. When a criminal is 
condemned to death they give him whatever he 
likes to eat, you know. It is almost the same 
kind of thing.” 

He took his place in the phaeton presently, and 
talked gayly enough all the way home, in that 
particular strain required to match my lady's 
agreeable rattle; but he had a vague sense of 
uneasiness lurking somewhere in his mind—a 
half consciousness that he was drifting the wrong 
way. 

All that evening he was especially attentive to 
Lady Geraldine, whose headache had left her 
with a pale and pensive look which was not with- 
out its charm. The stately beauty had a softer 
air, the brightness of the blue eyes was not so 
cold as it was wont to be. They played chess 
again, and Mr. Fairfax kept aloof from Clarissa. 
They walked together in the gardens for a couple 
of hours next morning; and George Fairfax 
pressed the question of his marriage with such a 
show of earnestness and warmth that Geraldine’s 
rebellious pride was at once solaced and subdued, 
and she consented to agree to any arrangement 
he and Lady Laura might make. 

‘*She is so much more practical than I am,” 
she said; “and I would really rather leavé every 
thing to her and to vou.” 

Lightly as she tried to speak of the future, she 
did on this occasion allow her lover to perceive 
that he was indeed very dear to her, and that the 
coldness which had sometimes wounded him was 
little more than a veil beneath which a proud wom- 
an strove to hide her deepest feelings. Mr. Fair- 
fax rather liked this quality of pride in his future 
wife, even if it were carried so far as to be almost 
a blemish. It would be the surest safeguard of 
his home in the time to come. Such women are 
not prone to petty faults, or given to small quar- 
rels. A man hasa kind of security from trivial 
annoyances in an alliance with such a one. 

It was all settled, therefore, in that two hours’ 
stroll in the sunny garden, where the roses still 
bloomed in some diminution of their midsummer 
glory, their sweetness just a little overpowered 
by the spicy odor of innumerable carnations, their 
delicate colors eclipsed here and there by an im- 
pertinent early dahlia. Every thing was settled. 
The very date of the wedding was to be decided 
at once by Lady Laura and the bridegroom ; and 
when George Fairfax went back to the Castle he 
felt, perhaps for the first time in his life, that he 
really was an engaged man. It was rather a 
solemn feeling, but not altogether an unpleasant 
one. He had seen more of Geraldine Challon- 
er’s heart this morning than he had ever seen be- 
fore. It pleased him to discover that she really 
loved him; that the marriage was to be some- 
thing more to her than a merely advantageous 
alliance; that she would in all probability have 
accepted him had he offered himself to her in 
his brother’s life-time. Since his thirtieth birth- 
day he had begun to feel himself something of a 
waif and stray. ‘There had been mistakes in his 
life, errors he would be very glad to forget in an 
utterly new existence. It was pleasant to know 
himself beloved by a proud and virtuous woman 
—a woman whose love was neither to be easily 
won nor lightly lost. 

He went back to the Castle morc at ease with 
himself than he had felt for some time. His fu- 
ture was settled, and he had done his duty. 
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THE INNOCENT HEART. 
By MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


Sriut the same as of old, 
With the buttercups’ gold 

All aglow, the broad meadow-land slopes to the west ; 
Time 


And you scarcely can tell where his footsteps have 
ressed. 


P 
All unpruned the green woodbine creeps up to the 
eaves, 
And the cottage roof hides with its mantle of leaves ; 
And the doves on the roof their old love-stories tell ; 
And the winds, from the garden, of southernwood 


smell ; 
And the lilac-bush stands by the gate, as of yore; 
And the cinnamon rose keeps its place by the door, 
Looking pink with its flowers as a cloud of the dawn: 
Oh, there’s nothing that’s changed, but there’s some- 
thing that’s gone! 
It has gone from my life—it has vanished from me; 
I am not what I used, in life’s morning, to be: 
In the peace of the scene then I too had a 
But I’ve lost, oh, I’ve lost it—my innocent heart! 


True, the world meets me now 

With a smile and a bow; 
I'm a guest, not unsought, in her mansions of pride. 

Better scorn and neglect 

With my old self-respect, 
When I'd nothing to fear, since I’d nothing to hide! 
An unmerited trast is a burden of shame, 
And there’s praise undeserved that cuts deeper than 

blame. 

All the sweetness of friendship is gone when we feel 
We have done or have said what ’tis wise to conceal. 
I have come to the home of my childhood again, 
And the friends I once loved meet me fondly as then ; 
But I shrink from their kindness; it is not for me— 
It belongs to the woman I once used to be; 
And a shadow o’er all the sweet landscape is cast— 
I am not what I was when I looked on it last: 
In the peace of the scene then I too had a part, 
But I've lost, oh, I’ve lost it—my innocent heart! 





WORTH WHILE FOR WOMEN 
TO KNOW. 


N this spring’s planting forget not to cluster 
about your house all the sweet-scented flow- 
ers, and especially the aromatic sorts. They 
have not only the gift of pleasing the most re- 
fined of all senses, but the office of conservators 
of health. Recent investigations by a renowned 
savant disclose the fact that ozone, the life-giv- 
ing, life-renewing principle of the air, is largely 
exhaled by certain plants of sweet savor. In- 
deed, more of this pure element is given out by 
them than by any chemical combination known. 
Thank God, the use of flowers is discovered at 
last! Not the vestige of excuse for any utilita- 
rian sneer at their culture is left. And now 
crowd the court-yard and balcony with all the 
wealth of fragrance a Northern season can know. 
The same authority declares it a measure of san- 
itary prudence to plant these flowers largely in 
all malarious, unhealthy, and marshy places, for 
they act as disinfectants. All the bad effects of 
shrubbery are due to too close planting, so as to 
deprive the house and grounds of sunlight. It is 
only in the full light of the sun’s rays that they 
exert their healing power. A single perfumy 
pine will diffuse wholesome vapor over an area 
of thrice its breadth of shade if planted in open 
ground. Cedars, spruce, firs, larch, sassafras, 
and all gum-bearing and odorous trees, have this 
beneficial property ; and I hope to see the time 
when they will displace the poisonous ailanthus 
and weakly poplar in city streets. ‘The sweet- 
scented shrub and flowering currant, roses and 
azaleas, have the property of yielding ozone in a 
greater degree than the purely sweet flowers. 
The early spring blossoms, jonquil, hyacinth, and 
sweet alyssum, are charged with ozone, as one 
may say, while, in after months, the clove-pink, 
heliotrope, mignonnette, all kinds of mint, in or 
out of flower, tuberose, and honeysuckle keep up 
the succession. Houses in low grounds should be 
surrounded by beds of these plants, open to the 
sunlight. Hence the taste at the present day 
for flower beds, and blooming shrubs grouped in 
masses on the lawn, has a sanitary effect as well 
as a picturesque one. 

Having these rich materials at hand, what 
woman of taste will not desire to preserve some 
souvenir surcharged with the soul of the sum- 
mer’s delight? Boxes of heliotrope, mignonnette, 
and pansies in the window sweeten the air of her 
dwelling; but for her personal delectation why 
should she not arrest the perfumes of midsum- 
mer? ‘To do this by the aid of modern science 
is very simple. A small, wide-mouthed glass 
jar, such as are used by museums for specimens 
of natural history, should be filled with ether, 
and closed with a glass stopper dipped in glycer- 
ine to thoroughly exclude the air. Fill this jar 
during the season with the fresh blossoms of any 
fragrant plant, cut after the dew is dry, and 
stripped of leaf and stem as well as calyx. The 
petals alone of roses, violets, tuberoses, or pinks 
should be used ; heliotrope should be cut close to 
the panicle of bloom. Of course a jar is allotted 
to each kind of blossom. ‘The ether has the 
property of taking up the fragrant particles from 
flowers, and when evaporated leaves the essen- 
tial oil of the plant behind, a very few drops of 
which in deodorized alcohol gives a delicious ex- 
tract. Quantities of flowers are required, and 
the petals in the jar should be changed for fresh 
ones every day. Only skill and patience will 
succeed in the perfumer’s art; but one success is 
worth the trouble of many failures. 

Those who do not care to essay such delicate 
experiments as the above may be pleased to try 
‘hese simple compounds. A charming recipe 
for scent-powder to be used for wardrobes, box- 
es, etc., far finer than the mixtures sold at the 
shops, is the following: Corianders, orris root, 
rose leaves, and aromatic calamus, each one 
ounce ; lavender flowers, two ounces ; rhodium- 
wood, one-fourth of a dram;. musk, five grains, 
These are mixed and reduced to coarse powder, 








The scent on clothes is as if all fragrant garden 
flowers had been pressed in their folds. 

A perfume for note-paper, said to be that used 
by the Queen of England, is made of powdered 
starch, one-half ounce; fresh orris powder, the 
same; attar of roses, ten drops. Put this into 
bags and keep in the writing-desk with paper. 

All delicious flavors may be imprisoned by 
keeping the delicate substance in deodorized al- 
cohol. How deodorized? By filtering through 
animal charcoal or bone-black in powder. ‘The 
black may be used many times over. A thick 
flannel bag with wire at the top will answer for 
the filter. Fill it with the black dust, and pour 
the alcohol in it, leaving it to settle through. 
Have wide-mouthed bottles with glass stoppers 
ready, and half fill with alcohol; then fill with 
powdered orange or lemon peel, peach leaves, al- 
monds, slices of pine-apple, raspberries, or fresh 
cherries ; and the housewife will have a finer as- 
sortment of flavors than any manufacturer will 
furnish her. If she wishes, however, to imitate 
flavors which in the natural form are out of 
reach, it is best to use compounds of which she 
is not ignorant. 

Bananae may be imitated with oil of jasmine 
and a very little tartaric acid. s 

Strawberry, with a strong tincture of orris and 
a very little acetic ether—one ounce of the tinc- 
ture to one-eighth of ether. 

Strong tincture of orris root resembles rasp- 
berry. 

Pine-apple is made with butyric ether, the acid 
itself coming from the transformation of rancid 
butter by a chemical process. 

Very little of these preparations is needed to 
give the desired flavor. . Four ounces of the 
tinctures mentioned will supply flavor enough for 
constant use during a whole summer. 





A MAY BLOSSOM. 


f ie ist of May had come. Up rose the sun, 
and up rose Mrs. O’Rooney; for though 
not bound to the chariot wheels of that luminary, 
and wont on most occasions to disregard his 
summons most comfortably, this was not an or- 
dinary occasion with the worthy dame. A habit 
of annual (or semi-annual) removal teaches ir- 
resistibly the value of an early rise; and the Ist 
of May, if no other day in the calendar, always 
found the O’Rooney family awake and stirring. 

For many years had the O’Rooneys pervaded 
this seventh district of the busy town. Nowa gar- 
ret, now a cellar received them. The top stories 
of the poorer buildings knew them well; in most 
they had dwelt; the rest felt them coming. 
They were a reckless, merry, multitudinous race. 
There were big little O’Rooneys, and little little 
O’Rooneys, the least of all seldom attaining a 
greater age than one year before a lesser yet ap- 
peared to claim his place. But, big and little, 
they were all alike good-humored, broadly Irish, 
and improvident. ‘The wee-est of all the wee 
ones would take the bread from his mouth to 
feed a hungry playmate or a starved cat; and the 
parental O’Rooneys, content to fling themselves 
and their progeny on the general public for sup- 
port in every tight pinch, never hesitated for a 
moment to unlatch their door and share their 
crust with any more forlorn than themselves. 
‘Sure, what’s enough for nine is enough for ten,” 
was their philosophy. ‘‘ We'll get through some- 
how.” And they always did. 

Their departure from any given quarter was 
usually accelerated by a notice to quit from some 
long-suffering landlord. With each removal 
they might be said to burn their bridge behind 
them, and to be presumably certain not to turn 
up again in that particular spot. This was no 
grief to them. Life would have seemed dull 
without this gentle perennial excitement. 

‘“The crather is afther his rint again,” Mrs. 
O’Rooney would tell her husband, cheerfully. 
‘¢ ¢ Pay or clare out,’ he sez—small blame to him. 


‘And where’ll we go next, Tim ?” 


‘* Well,” ‘Tim would perhaps reply, ‘‘ there’s 
a flure in Godfrey Street we’ve niver thried: at 
all at all. We might gothere. It’s two dollars 
a week, and a pump handy.” 

‘*Is it opposite the bake-house, you mane?” 
Mrs. ©’Rooney would rejoin, with a joyous Irish 
screech. ‘‘Think of the convaniance of that, 
now! It’s likely they'll give credit for a month 
or more.” 

Fired by this delightful prospect, the family 
duds and belongings would be hastily collected. 
Cheerful and chatty as a flock of crows, the 
O’Rooneys would rise en masse, flit a half mile 
or so, and settle in a new nest, which twenty- 
four hours would make as disorderly, as shiftless, 
and as cheerful as the one they had just quitted. 

It was from Godfrey Street that they were now 
preparing to move. The ‘‘ bake-house” having 
long since recognized and shut its doors against 
them, there was the less to regret in departure. 

**Now, boys, tumble up, and on wid your 
clothes,” cried the mother. ‘‘'There’s a wurrld 
to do this day. See there, now, Norry shames 
you. She’s dressed afore you all.” 

Norry, aged four, was the only girl among the 
nine. ‘This fact Mrs. O’Rooney was wont to la- 
ment on occasions of hurry and pressure. ‘‘ Boys 
is well enough,” she would aver; ‘‘ but they're 
all tear and no mend, and all soil and no scour. 
Girls for my money!” But this munificent offer 
notwithstanding, Norry remained the only one. 
On this particular May morning, however, the 
lack was felt less than usual, for little Mary 
O'Rourke was ‘‘to the fore,” and it would have 
been hard to light any where upon a handier or 
more helpful little maid than Mary. 

This small stranger within the O’Rooney gates 
had come to them straight from a hospital, where 
she had half died of ship-fever. Homesick, fee- 
ble, friendless, the poor girl would not have 
known where to lay her sixteen-year-old head 
except for the attic in Godfrey Street which open- 








ed its kindly door to take her in. The debt thus 
incurred she repaid with the whole devotion of 
her warm heart and helpful hands. Night and 
day she labored in the service of these ‘‘ friends 
in need.” She scrubbed, she cobbled, she swept, 
she dusted, she polished the stove and the boys’ 
faces. ‘The domicile was never so clean or the 
family so comfortable before. Her presence had 
grown necessary to them, and, hard as it some- 
times was to find food for this additional mouth, 
no one ever thought of sending Mary away to 
shift for herself. No, indeed. They'd pull 
through somehow, Mrs. O’Rooney said ; they al- 
ways did; and anyhow “ there d be no living 
without Mary at all at all.” ; 

She was a pretty, tidy-looking creature, this 
‘angel unawares” of the O’Rooneys, with the 
blue eyes and glossy black hair of her native 
Ireland, and lips so ripe and blooming as to truly 
suggest the poet’s image of 


“Strawberries smothered in crame.” 


Beauty probably bore its share in the influence 
she exerted over the boys, who, according to 
their mother, were ‘‘ good boys, as boys go, but 
obstinate as pigs when they’d.aiaind to.” Cer- 
tain it is that ‘Teddy was never so amenable, or 
Pat—second in size and age—so chivalrous to 
any one before; that Tim and Barney followed 
her about as under a charm; that the smaller 
ones submitted to hair-brushing at her hands as 
at no other; and the baby was always crying to 
be taken into her arms. She was ‘‘as cliver as 
a rale fairy,” the elder Tim asserted, and all the 
O’Rooney family bore him out. in the opinion. 

A ‘‘rale fairy” was needed for the job on 
hand this May-day morning. Breakfast to pre- 
pare; beds to uncord and pack; clothes to sort 
and tie in bundles; tins, kitchen utensils, what- 
not to collect and fasten up; a stove to take 
down—all amidst the dances and whoops of nine 
excited children, is no easy task. Mrs. O’Roo- 
ney’s ordinary method of procedure was irreg- 
ular as an Ojibbeway’s. Things instinctively came 
out of her hands hind side before—wrong end fore- 
most ; but under Mary’s influence something like 
order was infused into the chaos. The boys 
were collected, loaded with articles suited to 
their strength, and sent off at full trot toward the 
new lodgings, with ‘Teddy at their head. It was 
while marshaling this unruly host down the 
stairs that Mary became aware of a counter-pro- 
cession on its way up. 

First came a youngish man, carrying a big 
bundle, and springing lightly along, two steps 
at a time, notwithstanding the apparent weight 
of his burden. A frank-looking fellow he was, 
with wavy hair and kind brown eyes—a little 
sad—such eyes as women like. After him toiled 
two children, each laden with something—tiny 
children, boys, the older not more than six. 
The brown eyes met Mary’s as the young man 
came up. She blushed, and, confused, she 
knew not why, retreated to her eyrie. ‘To her 
surprise, the party followed. 

‘“*Is it here we're to go?” inquired the man, 
in unmistakable brogue. 

**T don’t know,” replied Mary, opening her 
eyes wider. ‘‘We’re leaving, ourselves. It’s 
the O’Rooneys we are.” 

““That’s it,” said the stranger, pulling a bit 
of paper from his pocket and consulting it— 
“that’s the name. We've rinted the room 
you’re laving, miss, and were bringing up our 
things, being turned out of our own bit of a 
place. But perhaps it’s in your way we'll be ?” 

“‘Oh, we haven't any ‘way!’” said Mary, 
laughing. 

“Then, if it's no inconvaniance, we'll fetch 
them up, for it’s at the street-dure they are; 
and perhaps we can lind you a hand at the 
same time.” 

‘* It’s very polite you are, I'm sure,” said Miss 
O’Rourke, and she gave a pretty blush. 

‘*Such a pair of cheeks haven’t mit my eyes 
before since I left Ireland!” thought the young 
man; but he said: 

‘*QOh, niver spake of it, miss! | James Con- 
nell’s my name, and I'd be proud to assist you, 
being my countryman.” 

So Mary made room for him to pass ; and in 
half an hour the O’Rooneys and the Connells 
were on the footing of old acquaintance, and the 
children were clinging about Mary as if they had 
known her always. They were pretty rogues, 
with clean, well-scrubbed faces; but their 
clothes were shabby and dilapidated, and there 
were singular attempts at patching, which told 
of clumsy male fingers. ‘‘ It’s bad work a man 
makes trying to be father and mother both,” 
James said. His young wife had died two years 
before, on their passage over from Ireland, he 
told them; and Mrs. O’Rooney’s motherly heart 
warmed at once to the little ones and their fa- 
ther. 

Most hearts would have warmed to Connell, 
he was so wonderfully helpful and handy, and so 
full of good-will. His time and strength were 
applied to the porterage of Mrs. O’Rooney’s val- 
uables as cheerfully as to his own. He and Tim 
shouldered each other’s stove-pipes and bed- 
steads indifferently, and the meeting resolved 
itself into a ‘‘bee” of mutual aid and service. 
So it came to pass that when, at noon, Tim and 
the boys departed from the premises, bearing the 
last bundles, Mrs. O’Rooney and Mary lingered. 
To their womanly apprehensions *‘ a lone man,” 
who cou/dn’t know how to set himself to rights, 
was a sorry spectacle; and, after a whispered 
consultation, they frankly offered to stay an hour 
or two and ‘‘fix up.” ‘‘ Ye'll be the better for 
it all summer,” Mrs. O’Rooney told him. ‘A 
man’s little worth for getting things straight- 
ened, but my Mary there’s a rale fairy for the 
like of that.” 

Connell had excellent wages, and his furniture 
was good and substantial—far better than the 
scanty plenishing it replaced. But the stove was 
dull, the cherry table stained and blackened ; 





every thing lacked its shine. This Mary pro- 
ceeded to give. James and Mrs. O’Rooney sat 
by, and watched her busy hands as she scrubbed 
and dusted and polished ; now pasting a strip of 
paper over a soiled spot, now applying a drop of 
glue to a fracture; brightening whatever she 
touched, and humming scraps of merry rhyme to 
the children, who chased her as flies do a sun- 
beam. At last: 

‘Whatever is she, thin,” asked James— 
‘your daughter ?” 

‘*No, but as good,” whispered back Mrs. 
O’Rooney. 

“¢ But she called you mother.” 

“*So she did, the darlint. She was a poor 
girl from the other side, you see, who we took in 
sick, but she’s grown to be the light of our eyes. 
She talks of going to sarvice; but Tim he’ll not 
hear of it, nor me either. No—not while there’s 
a morsel left in the cupboard, anyhow!” Mrs. 
O’Rooney concluded, with a sigh. 

James asked no more, but his eyes followed 
Mary with a steadfast gaze. She became con- 
scious of this at last, and it embarrassed her. 

‘** Mother,” she said from the window which 
she was washing, ‘‘this is done now. I'll just 
polish the kettle a bit and set it on, and then 
we'll be going.” 

**Oh!” cried James, starting up. ‘You 
mustn’t go without a sup of something, and you 
tiring yourself to aid us. I’ve some. tay and a 
loaf here, Miss Mary, and I'll set the table 
while the kettle boils.” 

But this Mary would not permit. Born house- 
wife as she was, it was pain to see things done 
clumsily. So she took the cloth from him and 
spread it lightly over the freshly rubbed table, 
brought the cups and plates from the neat dress- 
er where she had just ranged them, brewed the 
tea, cut the bread—all in a noiseless, gentle way, 
which was full of real grace. Connell watched 
her, enchanted ; and when, as they drew up their 
chairs, she proceeded to fill the cups from the 
shining Britannia pot, his feeling of delight and 
comfort found vent in words. 

‘*It’s different intirely!” he cried. ‘Tay 
hasn’t tasted nor bread relished so well since we 
set foot in this country. Has it children?” 

‘I wiss Maly would stop always,” said the 
youngest, “and sing songs and make tay.” 

“*Do! do!” screamed the other—‘‘ won't you, 
Maly?” 

Poor Mary! But her confusion increased ten- 
fold when Connell seized the other hand and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Won’t you, Mary? I mane it,” he 
went on; ‘but I’d not have found courage to 
say it so soon except for the talk of the little 
ones. You've only known us a day, Mary, but 
I feel to know you always. And when I saw 
you sitting there and smiling, with the tay-pot 
in your hand, I thought within meself, ‘I can’t 
niver let her go.’ A rale fairy, your mother 
here calls you; and I belave it. Stay and be a 
fairy for us, Mary; for niver was a fairy more 
wanted to the fore than here, and just now.” 

“Well, I declare!” began Mary, faintly ; but 
Mrs. O’Rooney chimed in: 

‘* And you niver said a thruer word, James. 
It seems suddent, mavourneen; but listen to 
him, for he manes thruly by you. I know a man 
when I look in his eyes, and I tell you so. "Twill 
be sore to part from you, darlint, and how we'll 
get along I can’t say; but there’s a rale home 
for you here, with plinty in it; and that’s more 
than we can give at all at all, for all the good- 
will that’s in our hearts. And them little fel- 
lows needs a mother, Mary.” 

‘*We all need you, Mary,” whispered Connell, 
his handsome face close-to hers. ‘‘ Say ‘yis,’ 
Mary, and let it be this very night. I feel as if 
I couldn't let you go, and the room all dark be- 
hind you! And where’s a more blessed day in 
the whole year than May-day to begin life to- 
gether ?” 

** But I must help mother get to rights,” cried 
sweet Mary. ‘‘Oh no, no! I can’t, I can’t, [ 
can’t!” 

We all know what follows after nineteen ‘‘nay- 
says.” 

‘* Niver mind me, dear,” cried Mrs. O’Rooney. 

But the impetuous lover added, ‘‘ And so you 
shall, love. Go you wid her now, and git in 
order, while I stip down and spake to Father 
O’Brien. This evening I’ll come for you all, 
and we'll go to the praste’s house, and after that 
we'll have a bit of a supper in this room you’ve 
made so clane and nice; and it'll be the happy day 
always that brought us together. Say ‘yis.’” 

So Mary said yes. She scrubbed diligently 
till sundown, then rebraided her hair, donned 
her ‘‘other gown,” and, attended by all the 
O’Rooneys, went to the ‘‘praste’s house,” as 
pretty a bride, notwithstanding her long day of 
house-work, and absence of blonde and orange 
blossoms, as ever moonlight shone upon. The 
match so hastily arranged turned out happier by 
far than some entered into after long and punctil- 
ious delay ; and from that day to this Mary Con- 
nell has been to husband and children as to the 
O’Rooneys, ‘‘a rale fairy,” blessing and bright- 
ening all that came under her hands. 














INFANT GENIUSES. 


OTHING is more reprehensible than the 
disposition to laugh at, and thereby to en- 
courage, all traits of singularity, oddness, or af- 
fectation which children may exhibit, as marks 
of genius which ought not to be repressed. Of 
all the dangerous errors into which parents can 
fall, this, in our opinion, is the worst. For noth- 
ing so soon hardens into second nature as ju- 
venile eccentricity; and few things are more 
injurious to success in life than marked oddities 
of manner and gesture when they reach the point 
of grotesqueness. The majority of the world 
agree with Mr. Peter Magnus: they don’t see 
the necessity of originals; and what is more, 
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so many “originals” are only sham ones after 
all. That is to say, their singularity is merely 
a bad habit which they can’t shake off, and is 


only very partially innate. When you see a 
child doing any thing unlike other children, any 
thing queer, surprising, or uncouth, however 
comic or however clever it may seeni, never laugh 
at or applaud it. Children naturally very self- 
willed, and with real natural peculiarities, can 
soon be broken of such tricks, if treated with 
absolute indifference. But once let the idea find 
its way into their brains that such sallies, naughty 
thongh they be, are regarded as marks of genius, 
and the mischief is done. If the boy be a boy, 


after all, of weak character, his nonsense may be |: &Te##e¢- 


driven out of him at school; if not, it will only 
be driven deeper in. Adherence to his ‘‘own 
ways” becomes gradually, in his eyes, a mark of 
manly independence, till at last there may come 
to be no folly or excess which he will not justify 
to himself on the same grounds. That such men, 
as children, must make themselves perfectly 
odious to all, except their doting relatives, is a 
trifle. I have seen the finest intellects and the 
most generous characters wasted and ruined, in 
consequence of habits in great part attributable 
to the encouragement of boyish oddities. 

What is called ‘‘ precocity” in children is, of 
course, something quite different, nor is the im- 
proper encouragement of it attended by the same 
class of dangers as those we have described 
above. The danger in this case is, that boys 
who do not maintain the same relative superi- 
ority as they grow up which they maintained in 
childhood—no uncommon case—may become 
disgusted with themselves, and sink into despond- 

“ent idlers. There is, indeed, another bad con- 
sequence to be looked for in the opposite direc- 
tion. A lad of twenty, who does not go ahead 
of his companions as he did at twelve, may re- 
fuse to recognize the truth, hug himself in the 
belief in his own unimpaired excellence, and set 
down every failure to accident or want of indus- 
try. When this habit of mind becomes inveter- 
ate, the consequences are frequently disastrous. 
But they are too well known to be dwelt upon. 
The former class of consequences has not been 
so generally observed. But we fancy the secret 
of many a wasted life is to be found in them. 
And when we consider, however dry the subject 
may be to childless persons—when we consider 
the wonderful powers of observation and assimi- 
lation which children possess, how extraordinari- 
ly apt they are to catch at any thing in their own 
favor, how they magnify in their own little minds 
all they hear said about themselves, either for 
good or for evil, it does seem wonderful that 
parents are not more careful than they generally 
seem to be with regard to such little matters, 
fraught as they are with immeasurable conse- 
quences, as we have here described. 

We now come to the other side of the ques- 
tion, and have a few words to say to those ineffa- 
bly foolish parents who keep their children down. 
This, no doubt, is rather an old-fashioned error, 
but it is far from being extinct for all that. We 
have spoken of the mistake which people make 
by encouraging eccentricities in their children ; 
but they surely make just as great a mistake by 
checking their natural aspirations. ‘There are in 
the world people with so little self-confidence, so 
little knowledge of real life outside their own. 
small circle, that the bare idea of their children 
being able to distinguish themselves seems to 
them monstrous. Expertocrede. These words 
are not written without warrant for them. Chil- 
dren must not have ‘‘too grand ideas.” They 
must not think they are going to do this, that, or 
the other in the world. They must not attempt 
to cope with people who are born with silver 
spoons in their mouths. It is quite absurd to 
suppose that in their humble station there can 
be any of the stuff that makes men wealthy and 
eminent. It is heresy and wickedness to enter- 
tain such an idea. Now, strange as it may seem, 
there really are people in the world who bring 


their children up on these principles, who try to 


crush in its infancy every tendency their children 
may show to raise themselves in life, and after 
they grow up would rather see them starve than 
advance a sixpence to help them in quite legiti- 
mate aspirations. It is difficult to get to the bot- 
tom of the state of mind in which such parents 
pass their lives. It seems to be a social con- 
servatism of the stupidest and narrowest kind, 
though such men are not generally political con- 
servatives. The phenomenon is almost inexpli- 
cable, but it exists, if a phenomenon can be said 
to exist, and it is opposed to all the healthiest 
traditions of a free country. 








USEFUL RECIPES. 


Bran Brrav.—Take a sponge of wheat flour; when 
it is light add salt, and a small quantity of molasses, 
stirring in bran flour with a spoon until it is as stiff as 
you can get it without taking the hands to it. When 
it has risen again, put it into well-greased pans with 
the spoon, and bake until done. 

AnotuEr Reorrr.—Make a thin mush of a pint and a 
half of corn meal, and add to it 1 handful of salt; 
when milk-warm, stir in a wine-glassful of yeast, 13 
pounds of bran flour, and a table-spoonful of mo- 
lasses; mix these ingredients well together, and, hav- 
ing the pan well greased, form a loaf on it. Let it rise, 
= bake .a little longer than the same sized wheat 

loaf. 

Brrr A 1a Mopr.—Select about 6 or 8 pounds out of 
the round, free of bone, and a tender, juicy piece. Cut 
gashes in it so as to go nearly all the way through, and 
insert strips of fat salt pork about half an inch in 
thickness. If possible, with your fingers pull the pork 
throngh on the under side. Put a little pepper and 
salt in the gash before the meat goes in. Rub all 
over the outside about as much salt and pepper as it 
would take to season it well. Tie as uzhtly together 
a8 possible with. strong twine, making ve meat as 
round and compact as you can. Allow 2 table- 
spoonfuls of whole cloves to this quantity of meat, 
sticking them on the outside. Some persons prefer 
the ground spice, rubbing it into the gash and over 





the pork before it goes in; but it destroys the light- 
ness of the meat, and makes it dark. A few blades of 
mace stuck in are an improvement, and garlic, if wish- 
ed. When the meat is prepared, put it into a large stew- 
pan, setting it on the back part of the stove, and add- 
ing nv water, as the essence of the meat soon runs out. 
Let it cook slowly five hours, keeping it covered all 
the time, and turn it once or twice. When nearly 
done, pour over it 3 table-spoonfuls of lemon juice, and 
half a gill of strong brandy, basting it every few min- 
utes. When done, remove the strings, 

Corn GrippLe Cakes are delicious. Take the fine 
white meal, and stir rich buttermilk into it until it is 
almost the consistence of thin mush; add a little soda, 
and salt to taste. Have the griddle hot and well 
Drop on a spoonful, and pat them down 
With the spoon, so that they will not be more than 
a quarter of an inch in thickness. When brown, turn 
them and let them brown on the other side. In eat- 
ing them, split and butter. The great “knack” is not 
to have the batter runny, nor yet too stiff; just so that 
it will drop in a lump from the spoon. 

Batter Breap.—One quart of buttermilk, 3¢ of a tea- 
cupful of boiled rice mashed, 4 eggs, yolks and whites 
beaten separately; white corn meal and flour enough 
to make a stiff batter—about one-fourth the quantity of 
wheat flour to the meal; salt to taste. Bake in a well- 
greased pan for about half an hour or three-quarters. 
The oven should be rather quick. Try it by running 
a straw through the cake to see if it is done. 

Anotuer Recrrr.—Into a basin break 4 eggs, having 
about a pint of meal in the basin; beat all well togeth- 
er, add a large table-spoonful of lard, salt to taste, and 
milk enough to make a stiff batter. Just before you 
pour it into the baking-pan add 3 of a tea-spoonful of 
soda dissolved in a little milk. All batter bread is 
nicer baked in a round pan than in either a square or 
oval one. It is also lighter baked in tin or iron than in 
a “‘Turk’s head” of earthenware. 

In winter a nice corn bread, very digestible, can be 
made with snow. Take about a quart of meal; into 
this stir well a tea-spoon not much more than half 
full of soda, and cut fine into it a table-spoonful of 
good suet lard; add a tea-spoonful of salt. Stir in 
nearly a quart of light, clean snow, doing it in a cool 
place, where the snow will not melt. Have an oval 
dripping-pan well greased, and when the snow is well 
incorporated with the meal pourit in. Bake it about 
forty minutes in a rather quick oven. The cake should 
be broken, not cut. Tear the pieces open with a fork, 
and butter them. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


_ really good, neat housewife takes a prop- 
er pride, when she leaves the house wherein 
she has abided one year or more, as the case may 
be, in putting every room—nay, every hidden 
nook and corner—in decent order for the incom- 
ing tenant. But, judging by this test, there are 
very few good housewives in our metropolis. 
The majority aver that all that is required of 
them is to leave the premises ‘‘ broom-clean,”’ 
and not one in fifty take the slightest pains to see 
that even this is done. The cart-loads of rub- 
bish, the accumulation of years, taken from at- 
tics and cellars and dark closets of houses 
which have been occupied by respectable peonts, 
would horrify a neat New England housekeeper. 
We sincerely commiserate those of our readers— 
and we fear there are many—who have been in 
discomfort externally and vexation of spirit in- 
ternally during the past week, while cleansin; 
processes, which should have been complete 
under other supervision and before the Ist of 
May, have been going onabout them. The trib- 
ulations of moving are annual, and, though the 
present ones will soon vanish, May, 1872, will 
come quicker than many desire. Meanwhile a 

ood old-fashioned rule is worthy of being borne 
in mind until April 30,1872. It is a simple one. 
It will save half the vexations attendant on mov- 
ing. It is, in brief, 

“*Be you to others kind and true, 
As you'd have others be to you.’ 





The months of May and June are considered 
the best for making a trip to the Yosemite Val- 
ley, and travel thither has already begun. The 
number of visitors to the valley in 1870 was 1935; 
in 1864 there were but 147; this year there will 

robably beat least 2500. Theshort route from 
Btockton into the Yosemite this year is twenty- 
eight miles by railway, sixty-five by stage, and 
seventeen on horseback. 





Some man altogether too curious in prying 
into family matters—which should always be re- 
rded as sacred from the intrusion of the pub- 
ic eye—thus sums up the domestic happiness 
of the great city of London: Runaway husbands, 
2348; runaway wives, 1132; married parties le- 
lly divorced, 4175; living in open warfare, 
7,345; living in private misunderstanding, 
13,279; living mutually indifferent, 55,340; re- 
garded as comfortable, 3175; nearly happy, 127; 
perfectly happy, 13. To indicate the moral prog- 
ress of man-and-womankind, we are reminded 
that there are thirteen couples in London more 
= than Adam and Eve in the Garden of 
en! 





The dangerous illness of the beautiful Princess 
Frédérica, eldest daughter of ex-King George 
of Hanover, began with an accident which hap- 
pened year ago last December. On Christmas- 
eve, 1869, she was fixing up a Christmas-tree for 
some poor children, when suddenly a green wax 
taper which she had lighted fell on her bare arm 
and burned her severely. Since that time her 
physicians have been unable to get the poison 
out of her system, and it is now believed that 
her life can not be saved. 





Gloucester, Massachusetts, is in mourn on 
account -of the probable loss of four fishing 
schooners and forty men. In February two 
fishing vessels from the same place were lost, 
which, with the probable disasters of April, give 
a total of six vessels and sixty-three lives lost. 


Poor, mad, ded Paris had no glorious 
Easter-Sunday. A‘sanguinary strife was going 
on in various sections of the terror-stricken city. 
Only a few churches ventured to open their 
doors for the services of the day, and in those 
singular scenes were enacted. A detachment of 
National Guards had been stationed in each, 
who remained quiet until after the offertory, 
when they marched up to the altars, arrested 
the priests, and seized the money on the offer- 
tory plates. During the previous Saturday 





night hundreds attempted to escape from the 
city—some by letting themselves down from 
the ramparts by ropes, others by bribing the 
sentries on duty at the gates. Many women 
are among the victims of this unnatural strife, 
not a few of whom have perished sabre in hand, 
and pistol in the belt of their uniform dress. 
The wretched condition of Paris can scarcely be 
imagined. Provisions are daily increasing in 
price; coal is opm | scarce; weeks ago not 
a postage-stamp could be obtained in Paris, and 
the postal department was in confusion; there 
were five hundred prisoners in the Conciergerie; 
no one could leave Paris without a pass, which 
needed to be renewed every day, at a cost of 
about forty cents, and these passes were granted 
only to particular persons; torpedoes have been 
planted and batteries erected in various quar- 
ters; ghastly sights of violence and murder are 
met with every where; houses are shattered, 
and choiceegardens and parks utterly ruined. 
One might well inquire concerning Paris, as was 
once concerning Jerusalem, ‘Is this the city 
that men call the perfection of beauty—the joy 
of the whole earth ?” 





According to the most accurate calculations 
that can be made, the meat bill of New York city 
for the last year was $30,000,000, and the liquor 
bill $68,000,000. Ice costs the city $2,500,000 a 
year; and $7,000,000 are expended in theatrical 
and other amusements. Of the 163,593 children 
between the ages of five and fifteen, 78,450 are 
in Protestant Sabbath-schools. The statement 
has been made that the rum-shops of the city, if 

laced in line, would extend on both sides of 

roadway from the Battery to the Central Park. 


A young lady of Concord, New Hampshire, 
recently celebrated her first birthday anniversa- 
ry by a party, at which were assembled about 
thirty ladies and gentlemen, varying in ages 
from three months to three years. At an early 
hour refreshments were served at two long 
tables, at which a couple of dozen of “high 
chairs’? had been placed for the guests. The 
bill - fare was entirely satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. 





A singular case was decided in the Supreme 
Court of this city, which revealed the funeral 
expenses of one woman to have been $1395 11. 
The executor of the estate had refused to pay 
the bill gga by the plaintiff, and the latter 
stated that during the last illness of the de- 
ceased she sent for him, and made specitic ar- 
rangements about her funeral, and that he car- 
ried out her wishes. She had acquired her prop- 
erty by peddling dry-goods—owning wagons, 
and employing men to drive them. 





An enterprising Vermonter appeals to a gen- 
erous public for aid in paying off a mortgage on 
some property. No subscriptions of less than 
fifty dollars will be received. 





Rosa Bonheur is said to be completely dis- 
heartened by the misfortunes of France. 





Rothermel’s painting of the ‘‘ Battle of Gettys- 
burg’’—an immense canvas—is now on exhibi- 
tion at the Tremont Temple, Boston. 





A French fashion-writer says: 


“The élite of our grandes dames who remained in 
Paris during the siege devoted themselves to the am- 
bulances, and wore the costume of the ambulanciéres. 
This consisted of a gray dress, a white apron with bib 
fastened on to the bodice, a spotless muslin handker- 
chief crossed over the bosom and fastened behind, a 
little muslin cap with the national white, blue, and 
red cocarde at the side, and the brassard of the Société 
de Genéve on the arm. The Countess of Flavigny, one 
of our most celebrated élégantes, was at the head of 
the ambulanciers’ committee, and, strange as it may 
sound to our friends over the sea, who are longing to 
hear of the new French fashions, neither that noble 
= nor any of her companions wore any other dress 
while the city was invested. The fact is, French ladies 
are better than they are generally believed to be, and 
during the time of distress and famine, fashion and 
frivolities were set aside. ose ladies whose duties 
kept them at home, and who did not wear the ambu- 
lanciére costume, were never seen but in deepest 
mourning. Black cashmere or dull silk costumes, 
trimmed with crape and jet, are even now almost the 
only ones to be seen in the streets of Paris. Black 
cashmere shawls are draped as mantles, loo up in 
several places with large fluffy tassels of black floss 





Only nineteen novels were published in France 
during the war. 





There is much truth in the remark of a re- 
cent English writer that conversation at a din- 
ner-table which is not general—conversation, 
so to speak, in which both ends of the table do 
not meet—is not conversation at all; yet the 
difficulty of attaining so simple an end has made 
many moralists declare that no dinner is endur- 
able which consists of more than eight people. 
To extend it to twelve is to cut up your com- 
pany into at least three sections; to venture 
upon eighteen is to reduce it almost to the atom- 
ic state—certainly to separate it into couples. 





The sudden death of Charles, son of Victor 
Hugo, occurred at Bordeaux. In the morning 
he had breakfasted with his father and Louis 
Blane. In the evening the former was to give a 
farewell dinner at a restaurant to some friends. 
At. eight o’clock Charles Hugo took a cab to 
join the party, ordering the driver to stop at a 
eafé on the way. When the man did so he 
found that M. Hugo, who was alone in the ve- 
hicle, had ceased to exist. 





Mormon physicians are under greater restric- 
tions than those in the more—or less—enlight- 
ened sections of our country. They are forbid- 
den, under penalty of $1000, and not less than a 
year’s imprisonment, to prescribe any of the 
more powerful medicines without first explain- 
pe pres! qualities to the patient or his friends, 
and obtaining their unqualified consent. 


No more need for making soap in Iowa City, 
for near there a mine of soap has been discov- 
ered. It is said to be a mineral substance, and 
to possess all the valuable properties of the 
manufactured article. 








In a recent work on the medical jurispru- 
dence of India authorities are brought forward 
to prove that the Brahmins invented the law re- 





quiring a Hindoo widow to burn herself on her 





husband’s funeral pyre as a means of self-pro- 
tection. Before its introduction the wives were 
in the habit of avenging themselves on their 
husbands for neglect and cruelty by mixing poi- 
son with their food; and at last things came to 
such a rem for that the least matrimonial quar- 
rel resulted in the husband’s death. It must be 
admitted that there is a peculiar refinement of 
cruelty in the expedient adopted, which would 
commend itself to the Asiatic mind. 





It is estimated that more than 2,762,000 men 
were sacrificed to the demon of war from the 
year 1815 to the year 1864. During the civil 
war in America the State of New York alone 
lost not less than 48, men. Now avast num- 
ber slain in the late European war will swell 
the list of the lost in battle; and when the civil 
turmoil in Paris is over there will need to bea 
new catalogue made out. 





Seed corn sufficient to secure a crop of near- 
ly 40,000 acres of land, has been donated by Brit- 
ish farmers, and distributed among the poor 
French farmers. 





THE FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 


HERE was once a poor peasant youth living 
on the slope of a beautiful hill, who loved a 
pretty shepherdess who tended her flock far be- 
low in the valley, where the grass was greener 
than emeralds, where the sun came latest, and 
from whence it departed earliest. ‘The pretty 
shepherdess used to raise her bright eyes toward 
the hill, and wish that she might dwell on its 
slope, and catch the sunbeams a little sooner and 
keep them a little longer; while the youth would 
gaze down into the pleasant valley, and think how 
wonderfully the sun illuminated it. But he had 
somewhere heard, or read, or dreamed that if 
one found a four-leaved clover he might wish 
for what he would and it should be his; good 
fortune should follow him all his days and bear 
him company. ‘Therefore he gave his flocks 
into the care of a younger brother, and set off 
to find the four-leaved clover which was to en- 
dow him with all that was precious—riches, 
health, and a sweetheart; for though Corydon’s 
heart was set upon Phyllis, the pretty shepherd- 
ess in the valley, he hadn’t the smallest hope that 
she would take him as he was, never having ask- 
ed her. So he took his way over hill and dale, 
through bush and brake, across loitering brooks 
and swiftly flowing rivers. He walked with his 
eyes on the ground, and the thorns tore his 
clothes, and his feet grew weary, and his heart 
heavy with seeking and finding nothing. At 
night he slept amidst the dew, and ate of wild, 
ripe berries, and of honey that the wild bees 
hoard. When, despairing, he shouted, ‘‘ Where 
is my four-leaved clover, my four-leaved clover ?” 
the echo answered, ‘‘ Over! over!” and lured 
him on; and the mischievous winds borrowed the 
odor of distant clover fields and cheated him 
with hope close at hand; while the rain drench- 
ed him in a frolic, and the stars winked as if 
they were laughing at him. But still he pursued 
his search ; he journeyed into far countries; he 
saw strange peoples and places ; he was arrested 
for trespass, for vagrancy, for lunacy, and some- 
times when he had managed to escape from con- 
finement by promising his jailer a share of his 
good fortune when he should find the clover, then 
the fields were hidden under drifts of snow, or 
had just been mown, four-leaved clovers and all. 
Still he bent his steps through shadow-haunted 
woods, and slept in caves and on the edge of 
precipices, and heard wild creatures roaring in 
the recesses of the forest; and at length, after 
long, long years of search without success, he 
turned his face toward home. ‘The sun was 
withdrawing from the green valley as he neared 
it, lingering only in long lines of light where it 
pierced through an opening among the hills, 
while the hills themselves were like shining goals. 
It seemed as if he had left it all but yesterday, 
for such secluded places change slowly. And 
were not these the same flocks that he left brows- 
ing on the slope? Were not these the same 
shepherds and shepherdesses reclining in the 
shade? Was not this his Phyllis coming to 
meet him after her day’s toil? But when he put 
out his hands, and would have embraced her, 
she took refuge in the arms of a middle-aged, 
bronzed woman, who stood with sad, faded eyes, 
watching for her on the cottage threshold. 
‘* What would you, stranger?” she asked of the 
peasant, who was no longer a youth, but wrink- 
led and gray. ‘‘ For shame, to fright my child 
with your unseemly ways! If you are hungry, 
come in and sup; and we will even give you a 
mat on the floor for a night’s rest, and a pillow 
of fresh herbs.” 

‘*No, I am not hungry—not for food. I will 
even trudge up the slope to my cot.” So he went 
on till he came to where the wild will of the 
mountain torrent had been tamed to do a good 
turn for its neighbor the mill; and the dusty 
miller standing in his door-way called out to 
him: 

‘*Good-day, stranger. Whither are you bound, 
may I ask—on a pilgrimage to the stars?” 

“© Up the hill yonder, to my own people.” 

‘* Ay, then you're no stranger to these parts? 
Yet I’ve lived here, man and boy, fifty odd years ; 
but bless me if I ever laid eyes on you before!” 

‘* Like as not; it must have been a good spell 
since I left this place, though it seems but yes- 
terday, Mayhap you have heard of one Cory- 
don, who kept his flocks hereabouts ?” 

“Ay, ay, every body’s heard of him. If a 
fellow does a foolish thing, they cry, ‘Silly 
Corydon!’ He was a hair-brained simpleton, 
who ran after a clover leaf. He left his fiocks 
and sweetheart, and traveled after luck; but 
luck had the start of him. And then, to be 
sure, if luck won’t come to you, say I, don't 
coax her, but wait a while. Now there's the 
torrent; when it sulks and dries up, and 





the mill’s mum, do I toil up the hill yon- 
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der, and go to meddling with 
nature? NotI; she knows her 
business, and I know mine: I 
just sit down and wait, and watch 
the shadows and the clouds, and 
by-and-by there’s a rush, and 
here's the torrent again hard at 
work, and the mill busy as ever! 
Ay, ay, Corydon was too much in 
leve with luck, though he left be- 
hind him a sweetheart, Phyllis, 
who spoiled her eyes watching for 
him, and then married, for better 
or worse. You passed her cot- 
tage a short way back, there!” 

** A bronzed woman, with gray 
locks and wrinkles? I should 
never have known her!” and then 
he picked up his staff and went on. 
He had not the heart to tell the 
miller that he was silly Corydon 
himself. By-and-by he drew up 
at his own cottage and looked in. 
The family were seated for the 
evening meal; his brother, a hale, 
hearty man, in the prime of life, 
with his smiling wife and rosy- 
faced children laughing like the 
Wwater-brooks, and keeping up a 
cheerful din. It seemed to Cory- 
don that he was gazing at the 
peeve of what his own life might 

ave proved had he not fallen in 
love with luck. The tears trem- 
bled in his eyes at the thought— 
at the remembrance of Phyllis in 
her bloom, of all he had lost, of 
the little gained; the tears trem- 
bled in his dim eyes, and fell, one 
by one, upon a four-leaved clo- 
ver growing there beside his own 
door-stone ! 











THE LATE QUEEN OF 
SWEDEN. 


HE late Queen, Wilhelmina 

Frederica Alexandrina Anna 
Louisa, Princess of Orange, and 
Queen-Consort to King Charles 
XV. of Sweden and Norway, was 
a daughter of Prince William 
Frederick of the Netherlands, 
who is uncle to the King of Hol- 
land. She was born August 5, 
1828, and married in June, 1850. 
Her Majesty was much esteemed 
and beloved in Sweden as a good 
wife and mother and a gracious 
queen. Her health and strength 
had lately declined, and when she 
was seized with illness she could 
not throw it off. In December 
her mother, Princess William 
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Frederick of Holland, died. At 
that inclement season the Queen 
had gone to be with her mother 
in her illness, when, her voyage 
and journey having been attended 
with much fatigue, the seeds of 


* her last disease were doubtless 


sown. No sooner had she re- 
turned home than the King be- 
came serivusly ill, when she at- 
tended on him night and day, 
and this performance of duty has 
proved too much for her, the 
husband and family having now 
to lament the loss of one for 
whom, it may be truly said, three 
nations mourn with them. The 
King was in a very feeble state; 
but he insisted on being carried 
to see the Queen before her death, 
when her daughter, Princess 
Louise, and her husband, the 
Crown Prince of Denmark, who 
had arrived from Copenhagen 
two days before, were also pres- 
ent. The Crown Princess of 
Denmark is her Majesty’s only 
surviving child; the only other— 
a son—having died in early in- 
fancy. On the death of that son 
the King gave vent to his grief 
in a poem, which appears in his 
published writings. It may also 
be remarked that the Queen was 
an author of some repute, having, 
under the nom de plume of ‘‘ Jane 
Voncome,” published in Swedish 
a translation of an English werk 
called ‘*The Laborers in the 
Vineyard,” of which the profits 
were devoted to charitable pur- 
poses, 











QUEEN VICTORIA’S 
VISIT TO NAPOLEON. 


N the incident which we illus- 
trate this week—the visit of 
the Queen of England to the ex- 
Emperor of the French—Queen 
Victoria has fulfilled one of the 
common courtesies of social life, 
not to say of imperial etiquette, 
in receiving the fallen monarch 
and returning his ‘‘call.” She 
can afford to be even cordial with 
the ex-Emperor, seeing how un- 
mistakably her sympathies dur- 
ing the war went with his ene- 
my. King William himself was 
not less courteous and attentive 
to Napoleon after Sedan than the 
Queen of England after Wil- 
helmshéhe.| 
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. : ‘ : der side of the work. Work with white worsted 2 sc. on the first st., 1 se. 
Yarn Basket with Point Russe Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2. on each of the following 9 st. Work off the last of these nine white st. with 


the red worsted, which has been continued on the under side. Repeat 
from *. At the end of the round join on the first st. of the same round 
with 1 sc., and work the first st. of the following round on the same st. It 
is to be observed that 1 sc. must be worked at the end of each round, and 
that the sc. of each preceding round is always left unnoticed. 11th-13th 
rounds.—Like the 10th round, thus always passing over the two st. in the 
hollow between two scallops (this kind of narrowing also takes place in each 
of the following rounds), and widening 2 st. at the point of eaci scallop; be- 
sides this the white st. must always come on the white, and the red st. always 
on the red st. of the preceding round. In this manner widen also in the 
14th-20th rounds; work the 14th round only with blue, the 15th round with 
maize, the 16th round with blue, the 17th-20th rounds with red and white 
worsted like the 10th-13th rounds, but now work always the first 11 st. with 
red, and the following 11 st. with white worsted. 2I]st and 22d rounds with 
green worsted ; in the 21st round widen 3 st. at the point of each scallop in- 
stead of 2 st., and in the 22d round again only widen 2 st. each, working on 
the point of each scallop 3 st. on the middle st. there. In the 23d and 24th 
rounds widen as in the 22d round, and work the 22d round with corn-colored, 
and the 24th round with green worsted. 25th round with green worsted, 
but widen 3 st. at the point of each scallop instead of 2. 26th-29th rounds 
like the 10th-13th rounds, but instead of working 11 white and 11 red st. 
always work 12 white and 12 red st. ; widen and narrow as in the 10th-13th 


Tuts yarn basket, which Fig. 1 shows closed and Fig. 2 open, is made 
of pasteboard covered with white velvet and blue satin ribbon, and consists 
of two parts fastened together with blue silk cords, which at the same time 
form the handle. of the basket. Cut of pasteboard from Fig. 29, Supple- 
ment, two pieces, and from Fig. 30 eight pieces. Cut these parts through to 
half of their thickness along the dotted line given, and bend them over there 
so as to form sharp corners. Cover the outer and inner sides of the ten 
pieces with shirting, and overseam the double material of the parts together 
at the outer edges. Always join one piece cut from Fig. 29, according to 
the corresponding figures, with four pieces cut from Fig. 30. ‘To the upper 
inside. edge of one (the under) half of the basket paste a strip of card-board 
three-fifths of an inch wide, so that it projects three-tenths of aninch. Then 
line the inner side of this half of the basket with blue silk (the latter must 
also cover the edge of the card-board on the inner and outer side), and sew 
through the inner and outer covering and the pasteboard at the same time, 
along the dotted lines given, so that the edges are marked on the inner side, 
taking care not to let the stitches show. Make the two holes indicated on 
the under half, excepting the middle hole, passing through the material 
several folds in thickness; run through each of these holes a piece of coarse 
blue silk cord eighteen inches long; untwist one end of this cord about 
four-fifths of an inch long, and spread it out on the outside of the basket 
next the hole, paste it there with mucilage, and fasten it also with a few 





Fig. 1.—Yarn Basket wit Point Russe 
EMBROIDERY.—CLOSED. 





Fig. 2.—Yarn Basket with Point Russe Emsproiwery.—Oren. 
igs. 29 and 30, For pattern and design see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs. 29 and 30. 


For pattern and onan see Supplement, No. VIIL, 
et 


FootstooL witH CrocHEeT Cover. 


stitches. ‘The inside of the upper half of the basket is also lined with blue silk. Cover the 
pieces cut from Fig. 30 on the outer side of each half with white velvet, worked in point 
Russe embroidery with blue silk, as indicated on diagram of Fig. 30, Supplement. The 
threads spread out are braided, as shown by Fig. 1, so that a kind of wheel is formed. 
The still free parts of the under half of the basket are covered with two ribbons of blue 
satin of the requisite length and width, which cross each other at the middle of 
Fig. 29. Furnish the still free parts of the upper half with two ribbons of the 
same kind, allow them to project two inches and two-fifths at the under edge 
of this half, hem them down on the under side, and trim the sides and ends 
with blue velvet ribbon two-fifths of an inch wide. Trim the latter with 
steel beads as shown by Fig. 1, and furnish the under edge of each of 
the four ends of ribbon with a fringe of small and large steel beads, as 
shown by the illustration. Finally, make the three holes indicated 
on Fig. 29 in the upper half of the basket, and trim each. hole all 
around with steel beads as shown by Fig. 1. When using the 
basket, the working thread is passed through the hole at the 
middle. Pass the still free ends of the cords through the 
two other holes, as shown by the illustration; lay the 
latter together as shown by Fig. 1, pass them through 
two ring-shaped slides made of steel beads, and fur- 
nish each end of the cord with a tassel of blue 
chenille and steel beads. 


Footstool with Crochet Cover. 

Tus round footstool is eighteen inches in di- 
ameter, and five inches and one-fifth high ; the bot- 
tom and the sides are covered with black enameled 
cloth, and the top is furnished with a crochet cover of 
blue, red, green, white, black, and maize zephyr worsted. 
Begin at the middle of this cover with the blue worsted, 
making a foundation of 6 st. (stitches); close these in a ring 
with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and on this crochet four rounds of sc. (sin- 
gle crochet), always going forward; in the three first rounds work 
always 2 st. on each 1 st. of the preceding round, in the fourth round 
work alternately 1 sc. on the first st., 2 sc. on the following st., 
so that this round counts altogether 72 st. 5th round.—Alter- 
nately 2 sc. on the first 2 st., 5 sc. on the following st. 
6th-8th rounds.—1 sc. on each st. of the preceding round, 
but 5 sc. on each middle st. of the 5 sc. worked on L st. 
9th round.—Like the 6th-8th rounds, but work 4 in- 
stead of 5 st. on the middle of each 5 st. worked 
on 1st. Cut off the blue thread at the end of 


rounds. 30th round with blue worsted, but widen 4 st. at the point of each scallop, working 3 st. 

each in the red and white st. there. 31st round with corn-colored worsted without widening, 
but observing the narrowing previously done. 32d round with blue worsted, widening 3 st. 
at the point of each scallop. 32d-86th rounds with red and white worsted like the 17th- 
20th rounds, but widen at the point of each scallop, so that from one point to the other 
always 13 red st., 13 white st. are worked. 37th—41st rounds like the 2Ist-25th 
rounds. 42d-45th rounds with black worsted; widen 2 st. at the point of each 
scallop. ‘Then embroider little dots with black worsted on the squares of one- 
half of each scallop, and work dots with corn-colored worsted on the black 

strips at the outer edge of the cover; fasten small green worsted tassels to 
the hollow between every two scallops. Finally, sew the completed cover 
on the footstool. Sew a few stitches with twine through the middle of 
the footstool so that a hollow is formed, and furnish this hollow with 
a flat ball of worsted. 


Java Canvas Tidy, Figs. 1-3. 
Tuts tidy, of which Fig. 1 gives a full-sized section, is twen- 
ty-six inches square. It is made of white Java canvas, 
embroidered in point Russe with black split zephyr 
worsted and fine black sewing silk in a square design. 
These point Russe squares must be worked in al- 
ternate positions; the free foundation between 
each two squares of a row is ornamented in 
the open-work design given on Fig. 1, thus al- 
ways alternately one point Russe square and one 
open-work square. Fringe out the foundation at 
the outer edge of the tidy, and knot the projecting ends 
to a fringe; the fringe may be chosen of the right or of 
the left side of Fig. 1 at pleasure. A point Russe” border 
heads the fringe. Work first an open-work square as shown 
_ by Fig. 1 at the middle of the canvas foundation; this founda- 
tion must be twenty-six inches square. ‘To make the open-work 
Squaie run the edge of the square with ccarse white knitting cotton, 
So that the square now is forty-six (double) threads in length and 
breadth inside of the edge. Then woik in half cross stitch with 
fine white cotton on every two lengthwise threads, and then also 
on every two crosswise threads as shown by Fig. 3. Every 
two double threads thus worked on must be divided by four 
double threads of the canvas. Next work close button- 
hole stitches with white knitting cotton on the previous- 
ly run contour of the square (see Fig. 1); each but- 
ton-hole stitch is worked on four double threads 
the 9th round, and fasten it. 10th round.— (outside of the edge that has been run) ; then cut 
Lay the white worsted on the point of the § yw BS Ay 7X through the free threads, between every two 
first scallop, and with this work 2 sc. on ES 1 Ai Dor 133 18 ys POL XMS . , DAS SQN threads of the square, which have previously 
the 3d of the 4 sc. worked on 1 st. of the Wy (i > ; ; ZN \ been worked on, close to the button-hole 
preceding round, then 1 sc. on each iY edge, and draw out these threads care- 
of the following 9 st. ; work off the : fully (see Fig. 3), so that the trellis- 
last of these st. with red worst- like foundation is formed as shown 
ed, which is here laid on by Fig. 1. Ornament the lat- 
anew, instead of with the ter in the manner of a net 
white. >* Pass over the foundation with white knit- 
two following st. of the ting cotton according to 
preceding round Fig. 1, which gives the 
(these form the hol- full size of the foun- 
low between two dation. All around 
and in connec- 


scallops), and tion with this 


work with red 

worsted 1 se. on square work four 

each of the following ; ap Russe squares 
in the design given on 


9 st., 2 sc. on the fol- 2 : 
levine .: work off the Uy y hy ~~ S SAN : Fig. 2 (the latter gives 
last of these 2 st. with the Wf . Y by, Y Hy Uf = pu 2 Hi. Y TARA, AR » _ only one quarter of the de- 
white worsted, which has been J J L, , 4 sign), with black silk and split 

zephyr worsted on the founda- 


continued to this place on the un- : aa : : 
tion. ‘This square is again edged 


with open-work squares. Continue 
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ip this way until-the tidy counts ‘twenty-five 
squares altogether (12 point Russe and 13 open- 
work squares). en edge the outer row of 
squares all round with the point Russe border 
core Bie 3s fringe out the still free edge 
of the tidy, and with the projecting threads form 
one or the other of the fringes shown by Fig. 1. 
The illustration plainly shows how to make the 
fringe. Draw some of the canvas threads, which 
have previously been drawn out, through the 
corners of the tidy, so as.to form small stars, 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Exuma.—The Apron-Polonaise Suit illustrated in 
Bazar No. 18, Vol. IV., the Postilion-Basque Suit in 
Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV., and the Short-Sacque Suit in 
No. 17 are all stylish models for black silk suits. 

Mo.itz.—A solid brown over-skirt will look well 
with your dress, Trim the lower skirt with bias bands 
of solid brown. 

Krrry Srvart.—As you do not care to buy silk as 
costly as that you now have, get a long apron-polo- 
naise of black and white striped silk, such as costs 
$1 25 or $1 50 a yard, trim with ruffles, and wear over 
your black silk skirt. Later in the summer you might 
wear black grenadine and white muslin over dresses, 
The cut paper pattern of Apron-Polonaise, illustrated 
in Bazar No. 18, Vol. IV., costs 25 cents.—We do not 
give addresses. 

An Op Sunsoriser.—Put tapes in the seams of your 
skirt, or else loops, and fasten over buttons on the belt 
to drape it. Read ‘‘ Girls’ White Dresses” in Bazar No. 
16, Vol. IV. Cut linen ruffles straight, and lay in flat 
pleats. 

Mo.tire.—Send your money by postal order. We 
know nothing of the paste you mention, and do not 
commend cosmetics. Let your mole alone, or you may 
have something worse to deal with. The cheap silks 
are in all colors. Black and white are prettiest for 
suits. The stripe is the width of a pencil stroke. 

Srevta.—Trim with bias folds of the same shade, 
piped with a darker shade, Two shades are prettier 
than three in a suit. There is no substitute for a black 
silk skirt under white muslins. Alpaca or tamise will 
not answer. The curls should not be made very wet, 
if you do not want them to curl tightly when dry. 
Make a postilion-basque of the organdy you mention, 
forming it of lengthwise puffs. 

L. R. C.—Trim your checked silk with bands of 
maroon silk edged with narrow (imitation) black edg- 
ing. 

Rota Nonis.—Get suits of summer silk like those 
described in New York Fashions of present Number. 
They are quite as cool as grenadine made over silk. 

Lavra Buiaox.—Iron barége or grenadine is the best 
thin material for mourning. Use the Apron-Polonaise 
Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No, 13, Vol. IV., and 
trim with folds of the same piped with mourning silk. 

Menor.—The suit you describe will be exceedingly 
pretty for a carriage costume in the city, and for wa- 
tering-place wear. Chantilly lace is too pretty to be 
concealed under Valenciennes. Any ordinary blonde 
lace will do. 

A Constant Reaprr.—For a white dress for your 
little girl to wear at a Sunday-school exhibition read 
“ Girls’ White Dresses” in Bazar No, 16, Vol. IV. 

Zayprx.—Street dresses are worn moderately high at 
the throat. The standing collars pointed in front will 
romain in favor. Read ‘‘Tournures” in Bazar No. 16, 
Vol. IV. 

Mrs. L. R. A.—If your dress is for the house alone, 
a demi-train and basque are all that is necessary ; if for 
both street and house, make a short skirt with over 
dress and postilion-basque. Use the cut paper pattern 
of Postilion-Basque Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 15, 
Vol. IV. 

Inquirer anp Orners.—Correspondents frequently 
inquire how to preserve gold-fish in good health. In 
the first place let us dissuade any ore from keeping 
gold-fish in a bowl with water only; this involves con- 
stant trouble in changing the water, the neglect of 
which causes disease and death to the fish, is any thing 
but pretty, and can offer little interest to the owner. 
Most people are alarmed at the name of an aquarium, 
but in reality the aquarium is far less trouble than the 
usual water globe. By those who have not the former, 
the latter can be utilized as an aquarium with little 
difficulty. Put about an inch depth of coarse, pebbly 
sand at the bottom of your globe. Procure a few 
weeds from a dealer in aquariums (who will tell you 
which are the best sorts), sink these, by means-of a 
stone attached to the roots, in the sand, otherwise the 
movement of the fish may uproot them; then pour in 
the water; the sand should be well washed before 
being used. In a few days (generally less than a week) 
the weeds will begin to thrive; this will be recognized 
by their giving out little air-bubbles, which rise to the 
surface or cling to the leaves. Then only, and not be- 
fore, is the time for putting in the fish. Of these the 
smallest are the best; the large ones are only suited 
for the‘large aquariums. The usual mistake is the 
overstocking of the globes. For the average-sized 
ones three, or at most four, small fish, about three 
inches in length, are sufficient. Fish require a certain 
quantity of air; this is supplied by the bubbles ema- 
nating from the plants. It is therefore evident that if 
more fish are put in than the plants can supply air for, 
the balance will be destroyed, the fish will perish, and 
the whole result be a failure. The usual mistakes are 
putting in the fish before the plants are ready for 
them, and then putting in too many. Never allow the 
bowl to remain long in the blaze of a strong sunshine. 
The best position is on a stand or table between two 
windows, or in a window not too much exposed to the 
sunshine. Following these instructions, the water 
never requires changing, a cupful being occasionally 
added to supply the loss by evaporation only. All the 
trouble of changing the water and feeding the fish is 
thus avoided, and the bowl and contents may be left 
to themselves. Avoid giving the fish bread, which is 
injurious. They require no food, but a thread of ver- 
micelli, crumbled small, may be given them from time 
to time as a treat if desired. A bit of wash-leather tied 
to a stick should be used occasionally to clean the in- 
side of the glass, and to remove the minute vegetation 
growing thereon. Some allow this to grow on the side 
turned to the light, to which it forms a natural screen 
and modification. A few water-snails will assist in 
keeping the interior clean. A fresh-water mussel may 
be added, and, if desired, one or two small water-bee- 
tles, procuring those only which are harmless to the 
fish. In bowls where the water has not been changed 
nor the fish fed for two years they are in excellent con- 
dition, A little care at first will insure success, and 
prevent all trouble afterward, except the occasional 
cleaning of the glass and addition of a little more 
water, as before stated. 





XK. J.—Make a black, brown, green, or plum-colored 
silk apron-polonaise to wear over your checked silk. 
See Bazar No. 18, Vol. IV. 


* A Virenua Sussceiser.—Make your blue muslin’ 


with a French waist, half-flowing sleeves, and demi- 
train trimmed with raffles of the same. Plain belts 
will be more worn than sash ribbons. The Gored 
Wrapper pattern in Bazar No. 5, Vol. IV., is used for 
thin wash Read “Girl’s White Dresses” in 
Bazar No. 16, Vol. IV. For a black net scarf get a 
yard and a quarter of net, gather it up together care- 
lessly, almost forming a string, and wear it around 
your neck outside your collar and tie. Tuck 'the ends 
in your corsage if you choose. Some ladies use their 
black lace fichus and even small capes in this way. 

OoomernTat.—Read pi answer. White mus- 
lin dresses have instead of sashes a sort of postilion 
of lace and muslin. See New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 16, Vol. IV. White muslin over colored silk, with 
muslin flounces on the silk, either embroidered and 
gathered scantily, or else pleated and with lace, will be 
worn. 

Biacgwoops,—Get the new otter alpaca for your 
suit, and make by pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 15, 
Vol. IV. Get a Swiss muslin over-skirt with bretelles 
to wear with silk dresses. For grenadine suits read 
Bazar No. 17, Vol. IV. 

P. K.—Read “ Piqué Suits” in Bazar No. 17, Vol. IV. 

Drtemma.—The Worth Basque cut high in the neck, 
or the Postilion-Basque Snit, illustrated in Bazar No. 
15, Vol. IV., will answer for your gray pongee. We 
can not from your description. decide about your 
shawl. 





Hatw’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer—the 
best preparation extant for restoring gray hair to 
its original color, and to keep it so.—[ Com. ] 





A sure remedy for Curtis anp FEvER. 
Ayer’s Aque Curr never fails. —[Com.] 





WIincuesTER’s HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIMR AND 
Sopa will cure Consumption. ‘Try it!—[Com.] 











Coryine Wurr..—B: 
vented Copyin, 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


the means of the newhy-in- 
Wheel patterns may be transferred 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


And TAN, use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 


LOTION. It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Drug- 


gists every where. Prepared only by Dr, B. C. Perry, 
Dermatologist, 49 Bond St., New York. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


47,000 


Now in Use. 








No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 
same popularity. 
tw Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


M. OLNEY & CO. 
° will open the present week 
NOVELTIES IN 
DRESS AND ROUND HATS, 
LEGHORN AND CHIP HATS, 
Just received—the Latest Shapes. 
RICH FLOWERS, BRIDAL SETS, &c. 
80 East Fourteenth Street. 


ARATOGA SPRINGS REMEDIAL IN- 
STITUTE. New improvements in modern and el- 
egant style. Drs. Srrone, its proprietors, are gradu- 
ates of the Medical Dep't of New York University, and 
give ppecial attention to 
LUNG, FEMALE, and CHRONIC Diseases. 
Among its special appliances are the Turkish, Sul- 
pher Air, Russian, and Electro-Thermal Baths, Equal- 
zer or Vacuum Treatment, Swedish Movement Cure, 
be ern &e. 
ndorsed by Bishop Simpson, Prof. Taylor Lewis, 
LL.D., Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D., Robert Carter, Esq., &c. 
For description of our appliances, diseases treated, 
references, &c., send for Circulars to Drs. 8. S. & 8. E. 
Srrona, Saratoga Springs, New York. 


FURNITURE. 


CALL AT KELTY?S (Broadway, above 4th St.) 
to see NEW DESIGNS in Upholstered Furniture. 


OW TO EARN A FEW DOLLARS— 
WORK FOR WOMEN. Are the times hard? 

Is money scarce? Would you like a new Dress? A 
new Bonnet? Gloves? Or do you want a new Piano? 
A Melodeon? A Library of choice Books? A new 
Sewing Machine? A new Carpet? A set of Furni- 
ture? Well, if you are smart, you can earn one or all 
of these things without interfering seriously with your 
ordinary domestic duties. How? The answer will be 
ra ven on receipt of your address, with stamp, 
y 8. ELLS, Publisher, Broadway, N. Y. 
é ‘f Physicians; 














Young ladies; wives of Clergymen; o: 
Teachers in Schools, Seminaries, and Sunday-Schools 
may apply. No capital required. 


CEDAR TRUNKS. 


Large size (38 in. long) reduced to $10. 2 
JASON CRANE & SON, Manufacturers, 
155 & 157 Crosby St., N. Y. 
ENTISTRY.—Teeth extracted without pain. Four- 
teen years. Gas administered. Beautiful set teeth, 


$20. Plumpers for thin lips and hollow cheeks a spe- 
cialty. J. Jay Viiirrs, 155 Grand St., near Broadway. 


$6 A WEEK paid. If you want business, 











send stamp to Nove.ty Co., Saco, Me. 








BH. RIMMEL, 
PERFUMER, 
Paris and London. 


EXTRACTS FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. 
PELLUCID GLYCERINE SOAP. 
WHITE ROSE DENTIFRICE SOAP. 
EXTRACT OF LIME-JUICE AND GLYCERINE. 
TOILET VINEGAR. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
Special Representatives, 
EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 
38 Vesey St., New York. 


D 


LADIES, 

It is a constant complaint among those who have trav- 
eled in Europe that they can not obtain an Alpaca 
which would wear like those they purchased in the 
Old Country. Such goods are not bronght here, but, 
instead of them, inferior makes manufactured expressly 
for the American market, to look cheap under a high 
duty—fineness and weight produced by cotton and 
dressing, and lustre by hot pressing. You can not be 
blamed for selecting such goods. Yon have had al- 
most nothing else offered you; and on a retailer’s 
counter they are scarcely to be distinguished from the 
best goods; but they are scarcely out of the dress- 
maker’s hands before the color is lost and the lustre 
gone. You need complain of this no more. In the 
Diamond (D) Mohairs you are offered the best Alpaca 
made in Great Britain. They only cost a few cents 
more than the trash that has hitherto been foisted on 
you. Made of the best wool, they do not lose their 
color or lustre. There is no dressing in them, and they 
will not crease. Water will not injure them, and they 
may be sponged off when soiled. Observe the Trade- 
Mark, and see that you get the right goods. Try this 
make, and you will find that for once you ha’’e a hand- 
some dress that will remain handsome. 


SPRING STYLES 


RICHMOND PRINTS. 


LADIES about buying their Spring 
CALICOES 


will find the latest and most tasteful designs in 
these standard goods. 
ASK FOR THE ; 


RICHMOND 
PRINTS. 
Sewing Machine Sales for 1870, 


THE SINGER STILL TRIUMPHANT! 


Tue Sincer Manvrac- 
turtinc Company, at the 
World’s Fair—constituted 





DIAMOND MOHAIRS. 








—receiv grea’ 

of the highest sales, and 
have left all rivals far be- 
hind them; for they sold. 
in 1870, one hundred an 
cpety seven thousand, 
eight hundred and thirty- 
three machines, being more 
than forty thousand in ad- 
vance of their sales of the 





Company for 1870, asshown 
by the following figures from sworn returns of the 
sales of Licensees: 
Tne Sincer Manvracturtna Com- 

Pany sold over the Florence Sew- 

ing MachineCo. . -. . 110,173 Machines, 
Sold over the Wilcox & Gibbs Sew- 


ing MachineCo. . . . 943 = do. 
Sold over the Weed Sewing Ma. Co. 92,831 do. 
Sold over the Grover & Baker Sew- 

ng ine:©o, . . + 70,481 do. 
Sold over the Howe Machine Co. 52,677 do. 
Sold over the Wheeler & Wilson Man- 

ufacturing Co 86. wt 44,625 do. 


All of which is mainly owing to the popularity of what 

Own as the ‘‘ NEW FAMILY SEWING MACHINE,” which 
is now fast finding its way into by well-regulated 
household. For Circulars giving full particulars of 
Machines, their Folding Cases of many varieties of 
wood and finish, their Attachments for numerous kinds 
of work, which, till recently, it was thought that deli- 
cate ers alone could perform, as well as particulars 
about all articles used by their Machines, such as Twist, 
Linen Thread, Spool Cotton, Oil, &c., &c., apply to any 
of their Authorized Agents, or to 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
458 Broadway, New York. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
The subscriber is desirous of securing the services 
of many more competent Agents, of both sexes. He 
knows well how to anticipate the feelings of that class 
of benefactors known as Book Agents, and can confi- 
dently assure such persons that the books he is now 
selling through that channel are works that an Agent 
may feel a pleasure in offering to the public. Another 
advantage that his Agents possess is that his hooks 
are all published by Messrs. Harrrr & Brotuens, & 
house without a rival in the character and variety of 
their publications, and in their facilities to produce 
them. Intelligent, energetic, and persevering Agents 
are realizing liberal salaries from the commissions 
paid. Those desiring to engage in this vocation, and 
meaning business, are requested to make application to 

AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers, 
331 Pearl St., New York. 


ANGLING and FISH-CULTURE. 


Soorr’s book on “ FISHING IN AMERICAN WA- 
TERS,” with 174 Illustrations, teaches the how and 
where to fish and propagate fishes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$350. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 











A T. STEWART & CO, 
are offering 
A Large and Beautiful Assortment 
of 


FORSTER Cee eee eee rere ee DEES Sees: seeenet 


PLAIN CENTRE i 
7 : 
CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 


ccccccesererds 


. 
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WITH VERY FINE BORDERS, 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENT SEASON. 


Prices, $50 each and upward. 


. 


Also, 
ELEGANT NOVELTIES 
in 
HIGHER-COST GOODS, 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 








RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street. 


RICH CARPETS. 

The Newest Patterns and Latest Colorings of 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF CARPETS 
are constantly being added to our already 
very large and attractive assortment. 
FRESH CANTON MATTINGS, 

WHITE, CHECKED, and FANCY, just received. 
The attention of Housekeepers is respectfully invited. 
LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 
UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 
Now open, a splendid assortment of 
Satin Damasks, Brocatelles; Plain, Striped, and 
* Figured Silk Terries; Plain and Striped 

Worsted Terries; Tapestry and 
Cloth Covers, 

BILLIARD CLOTHS, all Colors. 
Satteens, Cretonnes, Chintzes, Furniture Twills, Swiss 
and Nottingham Curtains, Bed Spreads, 
Window Shades, Hair and Spring Mattresses, 
Pillows, Bolsters, &c., &c., 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


10 CASES STRIPED, CHECKED, AND 
CHENE SILKS, 
the finest assortment offered this season, will be 
opened on MONDAY, May 1st. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth St. 








Hand and Machine Sewing. 


J.& P. COATS’ 


Biss 
SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 


From No. 8 to 100 inclusive. 


FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 





Use none but 





Strengthening Nourishment! Economy in house- 
keeping!! LIEBIG’S COMPANY’S: EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, recommended bythe faculty, received the high- 
est prizes at Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam ; is supplied 
to the British, French, Russian, Prussian, and U.S. 
Gover ts. None genuine without the signature of 
BARON .LIEBIG, the inventor, on every jar. 

Agents in San Francisco, CHURCH & CLARK; 
New Orleans, E. J. HART & CO. General Agents, 
J. MILHAU’S SONS, 183 Broadway, New York. 


et Skirt Supporter 








r 


Madame Poy's Cars 






for Summer wee 


xcel Te 
epties 6 Lispenard St., New York; 
D. B. Fisk & Co., Chicago; Agents for the i 


anata 
RMON, BALD & FO 
ion farers, Row Have, ‘oun. 


A MONTH and expenses to good cafivase- 
$300 ers. Samples free. C. M. Linirgton, Chicago. 


Sole 
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LADY'S TROUSSEAU “C” 


FOR $250. 





THE BEAVER BRAND 








6 Muslin Chemises.............. @ $2 50..$15 00 
6 Linen Ol) hGwvnsuecdsnaws @ 5 9.. 30 00 
6 Pairs of Muslin Drawers...... @ 250.. 15 00 : 
6 “ Linen or eee @ 450.. 27 00 
? 8 Plain Cotton Skirts............ @ 250.. 750 
3 Tucked “ © » écndunedee @ 350.. 10 50 
SILK-FINISHED 8 ty “ sg POE 4 . 12 00 o 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. i 8 Muslin Night Dresses.......... @ . 15 00 ii 
These GOODS are finished alike on both sides, and 8 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses.@ 6 50.. 19 50 
ore og nog iy their — appearence Sa 8Embra * “ 
ant lustre, an ure shade 0 8 ° 7 ‘ 
Beifig made of the wey finest material, they pos- Puch TOR. vs. ..60.. cece. @ we.. 20 00 
itive’ y eee all other Mohairs ever sold in the 2 Flannel Skirts, Embr’d......... @ 8'00.. 16 00 
United States. 2 
These beautiful Goods are sold by most 3 Com MDs csccnsc ctsnaeies @ 6 00.. 18 00 
of the leading Retail Dry-Goods Mer- 8 Dressing Sacques.............. @ 550.. 16 50 
scalab itenmboun Pome To = and 1 Delaine Robe de Chambre.............. 18 00 
37” Purchasers will know these Goods, $250 00 
as a ticket is attached to eaeh piece 


bearing a picture of the Beaver, precise- 
ly like the above. 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


Waltham Watches. 





The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O. D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. Complete directions 
for Self-Measurement sent by mail, if desired. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING DE- 
PARTMENT, 


= ———————— Y - 
_—— MAY, and JUNE purify the blood and beautify the complexion by using 
HELMBOLD’S CATAWBA GRAPE-JUICE PILLS, and 
HELMBOLD’S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 
In the Spring and Summer months the system undergoes a change. This is the time to use 


renewing, purifying, and in edicines. ‘‘ Helmbold’s Fluid 
Fluid Extract Gra nice ” are the best and most reliable. 














‘00d blood- 
xtract Sarsaparilla,” and ‘‘ Helmbold’s 


One bottle of “*Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla” equals in strength one gallon of the s or de- , 
= — sag Aime — _—_ poles coction a, made | by im wo vgs a wine-glass added to a pint of water equals fhe celebrated phon Diet LORD & TAYLOR, 
of excellence than are found in those of any other nk—a delightful an ithful beverage. : ; entieth Str 
manufacture. This is especially the case with those The ‘‘Grape-Juice Pill” is composed of Fluid Extract of Catawba Grape-Juice and Fluid Extract Rhu- 806, 807, 899, & 901 Broadway, cor. of Twentieth Street, 


made for ladies’ us2. In their construction every care | barb. Useful in all diseases requiring 


L a cathartic remedy, and far superior to all other prees such as 
is taken to insure correct perfurmance, and, althongh | Saft OMgaseite Me, Loire tetmening and grest care io' preparation, ese for and taken by children’ 
of small size, they hag aman .* —_— in, _ No nausea; no griping pains; but mild, leasant, and safe in operation. Two bottles of the ‘Fluid Extract ERSKINE & co. 
respect they essentially differ from the great majority | o¢ Sarsaparilla” and one bottle of the ““Grape-Juice Pills” are worth their weight in gold to those suffering 2 
of small foreign watches, which are so slightly made | from bad blood, poor complexion, headache, nerv , wakefulness at night, costiveness, and irregulari- | IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
that their use, as time-keepers, must be very short and | ties; and to those suffering from broken and delicate constitutions it will give new blood, new vigor, and # z , 
limited. The gold cases for these watches are of great | new life. The ‘Catawba Grape Pills” are done up with great care and in handsome bottles, and will sur- No. 523 BROADWAY (St. Nicholas Hotel), 
variety, from the perfectly plain to the most elaborately = all those vended in wooden boxes, and Conslenaly vachared by inexperienced men, comparing with the 
nglish and French style of manufacturing. All of H. T. Helmbold’s preparations are Pharmaceutical, not 
a single one being patented, but all on their own merits. Prepared by 
H. T. HELMSBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 

CRYSTAL PALACE PHARMACY, 594 Broadway, New York; 

PALACE PHARMACY, Gilsey House, Broadway and 29th St., New York; 

TEMPLE OF PHARMACY, Continental Hotel, Philadelphia; and 

104 South Tenth St., Philadelphia. 
P. S\—HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU has gained a world-wide fame. 


A DESIRABLE HISss. 


There is the hiss of ridicule, the hiss of scorn, the hiss of snakes in the grass; 
but the most delightful hiss is that of 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


in the sparkling goblet, giving assurance to the invalid that his thirst will be 
deliciously assuaged ; that his stomach will be refreshed and purified; that if | — 


255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St., cor. of Chrystie St., N. Y. 








ornamented. Every taste and purse can be suited. An 
examination of our assortment, which is by far the 
largest in the country, is respectfully solicited, and to 
those at a distance we will send our Illustrated Cata- 
logue, on application by mail or otherwise. Please 
state that you saw this notice in Harper’s Bazar. 


HOWARD & CO,, 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


RELIANCE WRINGER, 


PERFECTED 1871. 


Are offering for sale, greatly under prices charged in 
up-town stores, a magnificent assortment of 
French and English Goods, comprising Ladies’ 
Embroidered Sacques, Aprons, Palliums, &c.; 
Silk Scarfs, White Lace Jackets and Points, 
Muslin Suits, Overdresses, Lace Sets and Collars, 
Infants’ Dresses, Caps, and Hats, in every variety 
and style. 











Barry's Safe Hair Dye, 


The best of all hair colorings, con- 
tains no Lead, Zinc, Sulphur, nor 
Lime, and BARRY’S TRICOPHE- 
ROUS, the great hair renewer and 
most delightful of dressings, estab- 
lished over 70 years. 















he is feverish his body will be cooled by healthful evaporation; that if he is ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to sell 

7 Moulton Rolls, constipated the difficulty will pass away without a pang ; and that if the condi- | the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 

! tion of his general health is impaired it will be speedily restored. Of course, | MACHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
Most Durable; he will take care to procure none but the genuine. 





“lock stitch" (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. 


, SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Spiral Cogs, 








Easiest Work- 
ing; 







Curved Clamp, 
Holds Firmest ; 


The Cheapest, 
The Best, 
TRY IT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 
11 Warren St., N. ¥.,and PROV., R.1. 


Mon q every where, 
= $75 to $250 per month, male and fe- 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
© COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SpCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
— quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
a beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the ‘‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
& from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
¢@ commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; or Chicago, Il. 





"The New Wilson Under-Feed. 
THE BEST 


na 










. Warranted for five years, 
ednitied by a capital of half 
ie a 
@ million of dollars, 
AGENTS WANTED 
qin unoccupied territory. 
For particulars address 


~ Wilson Sewing Machine Co. 


Galveston & Houston,Tex.; San Franciseo, Cal.; or 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 


P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


CHOOL for practical CIVIL ENGINEERING, Sur- 

veying, and Drawing, Reynolds Block, Chicago, Ill. 

Fits students for R. R. field-work in 3 to 6 months. 
Thorough course, one year. Send for Circuls™, 








Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
per’s Bazar. ‘These Patterns are Grapen to Fir any 
Fieurr, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, aud are 
Jitted with the greatest accuracy, 11K NAMES AND DIREC- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON KAOU 
SEPABATE PIKCK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 


The following patterns are now ready: 





Vol. TIT, 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “ 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... © 3 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS................... * 30 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT........ 32 
PEASANT - BASQUE WALKING SUIT.. * 34 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS......... 38 
TRAINED STREET SUIT........... « 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.. “ 42 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT....... “44 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT........ “4 


KING f 









eee cececcccccecseccceeecescesceeesecces 50 
+ Vol. 1V. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... oxy 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER..............6+. ee 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK... bee 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUI “ 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... “ 15 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... bate 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
Bust MEASURE. he same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. No patterns separated or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


‘oe } © m4 Ss 

now regarded as the STANDARD BAKING POW- 
DER, and the best article prepared for mains light, 
wholesome and delicious BISCUITS, ROLLS, 
BREAD, GRIDDLE and other CAKES, &c., &c. 

Itis infallible, and ane ready for immediate 
use. The best YEAST POWDER for useon long SEA 
VOYAGES to ANY PART OF THE GLOBE, 

It is convenient and economical. NO WASTE 
OF FOOD PREPARED WITH IT. Sold everywhere 
by GROCERS, SHIP-CHANDLERS and DEALERS. 


DOOLEY & BROTHER, Manufacturers, 
WHOLESALE DEPOT, 
69 NEW STREET, NEW-YORK. 
HOMAI’S PERSIAN WASH 
REMOVES MOTH PATCH, TAN, & FRECKLES. 


Never fails. For sale by all Druggists. 
B. F. RACKLEY, Proprietor, Dover, N. H. 





















SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
strength and beauty of 
stitch, durability of con- 
struction, and rapidity 

fmotion. Call and ex- 
amine. Send for circu- 
lar. Agents wanted. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


BLEES 
Sewing Machine Co., 
623 Broadway, N. Y. 


FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 


Cleans Kid Gloves and all kinds of Cloths and Cloth- 
ing; removes Paint, Grease, Tar, &c., instantly, with- 
out the least injury to the finest fabric. Sold b 
Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. FRAGRANT 
SAPOLIENE CO., 33 Barclay St., New York; 46 La 
Salle St., Chicago. 


4 2 _._ HORACE WATERS 
A Great Offer * 481 Broadway, N. ¥., 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, MELopEons, and 
Organs, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
lt EXTREMELY LOW PRIOFS, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
wonTH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 






= =) 
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Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 


JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


Oe ORE oe 


A Great Offer.—Every lady desiring an bees 
—s Machine can buy one and pay for it in work fur- 
nished at her own home. The Machine will be sent from 
the Principal Office, No. 548 Broadway, New York, or 
may be selected from any Branch Office in the United 
States. Industrious women will find the work profitable, 
and ina few weeks earn enough to pay for the Machine. 
On receipt of three cents, circulars, &c.,will be sent. On 
receipt of 20 cents (which is to pay cost), circulars and 
specimens of work will be sent to any address in the 
United States. Address, at; Name, Town, Coun- 
ty, and State, ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE, 
543 Broadway, New York, 








THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 


MAG Green- Tea Flavor. 
Se WL resormacr) WARRANTED 
a TO SUIT ALL TASTES, 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 
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Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 


burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


UPTURE, ABDOMINAL WEAKNESS, 
or CORPULENCY.—Relief and Cure. Seeley’s 
Hard-Rubber Trusses and Supporters. Late patterns, 
indestructible (steel coated), cleanly, light, safe, com- 
fortable. Also, Bandages, &c. Estabts.: 1347 Chest. 
St., Phila., and 3 Ann St., N.Y. Send for Pamphlet. 


D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St., N. Y., fur- 
se nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar, 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


A LIFE'S ASSIZE. By Mrs. J. H. Ripvett, Author 
of ‘‘Maxwell Drewitt,” “Race for Wealth,” ‘ Phe- 
mie Keller,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. New Edition. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE MONARCH OF MINCING-LANE. By Wm. 
Buack, Author of “In Silk Attire,” ‘Love or Mar- 
riage?” ‘“‘Kilmeny,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 











Ge Sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price. 
TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 





BAZAR. 
Harrer’s Macaztny, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Weekty, One Year...... 400 
Harpsr'’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's MaGazine, Harprr’s WEEKLY, and Harrer’s 
Bazaz, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrexy, or 
Bazaz will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions roms 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazing, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazar, to prepay the U. S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

hen the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brorusns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms FoR ADVERTISING IN HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. % 

ber ag Weekly. — Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Cine—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[May 20, 1871. 











FACETIZ. 


Cat music is done pur- 
puss-ly, isn’t it ? 


——>———_ 
Drawte-Room — Apart- 
ment of a dentist. 


> 
Wioxzp Waste—Burn- 
ing a candle at both ends. 


a 

Is it better for a man 

to die without a will or 
against it? 


In Tzxronem.—The pres- 
ent state of affairs at Paris 
be described as the 
of Error. Bat it 
should be remembered it 
is within a “t” of paeg 
identical with the Reign 
Terror. 
——@——_—— 

Fier or Imacreation.— 
An enthusiastic young art- 
ist of our acquaintance nev- 
er permits a fire to be light- 
ed in his studio, because 
the warmth of color infused 
into his sunsets always 
Keeps him in a glow, 


__~>—_—_— 
A Fare Orrrr.—A quiet 
in, afflicted with a fear- 
ul cough, would be glad to 
art with it to any advocate 
or the “ Redistribution of 
a ag and would will- 
ingly forego any claim to 

his share. 





—_—— @—__— 

Aw Eve ro Bustrrss.— 
morg weep pee weeee “i 
no roperly painted, 
and ou ne, as hie friends 
and patients tell him, to be 
done over again. ut he 
declines to let it be touch- 
ed, assigning as his reason 
that it looks professional, 
being “ blistered.” 


—_—— »>—___ 
. A Sra rd ig eT 
elegram from , the 
other day, stated that “The 
exodus of families con- 
tinues on a grand scale.” 
We wish the people of the 
Parisian Exodus well out 
of their Red Sea. 





OUR PARISH FASHIONS. 
1. Chapeau & la Butter-boat, with Parsley Trimming. 


2. Chignon 4 la Rosbif. 


8. Leather-Bag Panier (very useful to Travelin 
4. Neat nen Back Hair (a Chaste and 
ire Stove). 


Ornament for a 


A Brep or Itt Omen—A 
swallow of brandy. 


——@——_——. 
Tur Best Revo.ver Our 
—The world. 
—— 
“Tue Pactrio MaiLs”— 
Quiet husbands. 


—_——@————— 

What is that which must 
play before it can work ? 
—A fire-engine. 


—___._——_———. 
The greatest “pain anni- 
hilator” in existence is said 
to be a boy who has smash- 
ed 1000 windows this year. 


—_-—_>_—— 
Dinine anv Reavine.— 
A Jerseyman recently en- 
tered the dining-room of 
a first-class New York ho- 
tel, and on being present- 
ed with a bill of fare, said 
he would “eat his dinner 
before taking a read.” 
—_——~——_—_ 


Apaperrecording the leas- 
ing of certain premises to a 
y duis the term of her 
natural life provides that 
she shall pay a certain rent 
early, and shall quit and 
Seliver up “the premises 
to the lessor, or his attor- 
ney, peaceably and quietly 
at the end of the term.” 
—_——@————— 


A famous judge had a 
habit of begging pardon 
on every occasion. At the 
close of the assize, as he 
was about to leave the 
bench, the officer of the 
court reminded him that 
he had not passed sentence 
of death on one of the 
criminals, as he had intend- 
ed. “Dear me,” said his 
lordship; ‘I really beg his 
nardon. Bring him in.” 
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legant Design, suggested by an 


VTi = 2h, 
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CLERGYMAN’s Wire (who takes 











THE “ROUND OF THE STUDIOS.” 


Mate Direttante, No. 1 (making a telescope of his hand). “What I Like so much is that—er—that—” 
Ditto, No. 2 (with his nose almost touching the canvas). “I know what you Mean—that broad—er—” 


That general sort of—er—of er—” 
Ditto, No. 8. “‘Oh yes !—quite too Lovely—that particular kind of—er—of er—” 


Tue Man Most Looxep Ur To—The man in the 
moon. 


—_——~ > 
Mawen Resoitves— Dress, balls, courtship, and 
matrimony. 


Natura, Se.ection.—“ Development of species!” 
said an old bill-discounter. ‘“‘ Don’t talk to me about 
fereopment of species. The only thing worth study- 
ing is development of specie !” 


—_—————— 
WAIT FOR AGES. 


member your birthdays yet? Virgil was clearly wrong 
when he said, ‘ Facil p apd be 

——_@~—— 

RUDENESS, 


Youne Lapy. “ You're the mail boy, aren’t you 2?” 
Iupupent Youne Rurrian. ‘Sure, miss, and it isn’t 
the faymale boy you think I am 2?” 
[A nasty, vulgar young monkey. 
——_————— 


feminine penetration, ‘ Strike iT pen through them, 
then; he will see at once tha’ 
written down.’” : 


CASE OF CENSUS CONSCIENCE. 


Consotentiovs Heap or Famity (an old lady, giving 
the paper to English-census enumerator). ‘* Here is the 
paper, Mr. Accumulator, but I want particular to say 
something for the information of her Majesty, bless 
her heart, likewise her family. Which you see {t says 
‘slept or abode’-—and I wouldn’t deceive her Majesty 
and her government on no account, and the fact is, 
that I didn’t sleep a wink all the blessed night by 
reason of a tooth, which I hope you'll explain to the 

meen, and say I couldn’t have it took out on Satur- 

ay, a8 my dentist is of the Jewish persuasion, which I 
don’t blame him for, quae the reverse, but I am going 
to him to-day to have it extricated, and so please to say 
that I only-‘ abided,’” etc., etc., etc. 


tee DBM 





MISAPPLICATION. 
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It’s au Sturr.—What is? 
Why, dyspepsia. 
-_>____ 


Mar or Mongy—A 4 
ster heiress. 


-_-_.___. 
Fits Prouttar to Pro- 
FESSIONAL ProrLz— Bene~ 


—_—_>—____ 


Caution To THE Farr Sex. 
—Ladies, when they lose 
their temper, are apt to 
skow their age. 

> 

A Depenvent Posrrron.— 
\S To bea great orator is a 
great distinction, but asuc- 
cessful public speaker pays 
heavily for his popalastty 
for how uncomfortable it 
must be for him when a 
whole assembly hangs upon 
his lips! 


_e—>——___ 

New Mopr or Co.tzor 
me Data.—An enthusi- 
astic student of history, 
d ' ‘ ancient and modern, who 

<r ' is determined to be well 

“posted” in chronology, is 
about to take a journey to 
the East to pick up dates, 


a 

How To Cuoose a Puppy. 
—Sportemen assure us that, 
in order to make choice of 
a puppy from a number of 
others, it is better to leave 
the choice to the mother 
herself. In carrying them 
back to their bed the first 
the mother takes up will be 
the best. 

—————_—_- 

A Honey-Moon ny Proxy. 
—There was a brilliant wed- 
ding the other day, and all 

arties accompanied the 

appy couple to the dépét, 
where the new husband ten- 
derly bade his wife farewell 
for the time, and she start- 
ed off on a wedding-tour 
with her uncle. The gen- 
tleman’s business would 
not permit his absence at 
this season of the year with- 


Mil 


Femace Divetrante, No. 1 (waving her hand gently from right to left). “ Precisely. That sort of—er—of er—of er—” out incurring possible loss- 
PP. es, and losing important 
[And so forth. business opportunities! 
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DREADFUL ACCIDENT. 


What is the Matter? Why, Clara’s new Chignon has come home half an hour 
before the Doddleson’s Dance, and it is at least Five Shades Lighter than the Rest 


Tue FatTHeEr oF ALL Cogn 
—Pop corn. 
ns 
Visionary Fruir— The 
apple of the eye. 
—_—_ 


A Pres Unuar-rtry Ap- 
PLI-OABLE.—Even the de- 
rided organ-grinder has his 
good points. He supplies 
to the pent-up poor one of 
the greatest luxuries of life 
—a change of air. 

—_—_——~—_—— 

Eouo Answers.—If all 
the world’s a stage, and men 
and women nance players, 
where are the audience an 
orchestra to come from ? 

——.——__—_ 

ARIsTocRATIO COLLEOT- 
OR OF ARTICLES oF ViRTU 
(to unsophisticated though 
wealthy parvenu). * Mrs. 
Figgins, this is a remark- 
ably fine bust of Marcus 
Aurelius!” 

fava B. 3% =. ocuigh Ly 
present marquis, my lo 
or ’is father ” . 

—_>—__—_ 

A neighbor fairly posed 
us the other —_ by ask- 
ing us the simple question, 
* When is a. fish crazy?” 
and assured us it was only 
when the aforesaid fish was 
in-seine. We immediately 


left. ° ; 


A zoune, lly with a very 
pretty foot, but rather lee 
ankle, went into a Broad- 
way shoe-store to be meas- 
ured. The admiring clerk, 
who is of Gallic extraction, 
complimented herin thefol- 
lowing queer way: ‘“ Ma- 


eat interest in her Industrial School). “‘ Jane Brown, I’m Sorry to Hear from your Mistress that you are not Diligent at your Needle- dame, youhave onebootiful 
Now, you Know who it is that ‘ Finds Work for Idle Hands to do?” 
Jane Brown (artfully thinking to propitiate). “‘If you please, ’M, yeou dew, ’M !” 


foot, but ze leg commence 
too immediately.” 




















